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easily be remedied, makeup thegreat mass of 
**rejected manuscripts.’”” Our Short Story 
School, in charge of successful authors, 
short story writers, magazine contributors, 
criticises, corrects and revises, as well as 
teaches how to write. Write for booklet. 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE, 
Second National Bank Bldg. , Washington, D, C, 
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THE COMFORT OF RIDING IN A 


Bailey (Pneumatic) Whalebone Roadwagon 





“*TAKE EACH MAN’S CENSURE, BUT RESERVE THY JUDGMENT.”’— Shakespeare. 





The Quality of being Comfortable is the 
first great consideration in riding. This 
quality the Pneumatic Carriage possesses in 
a superlative degree. Bear in mind we speak 
of a mechanically perfect Pneumatic Carriage, 
the S. R. Bailey. 

Air makes the best, lightest, and most con- 
venient cushion within the reach of man, and 
utilized compressed, as it is in the pneumatic 
tire, it transmits no road vibration nor noise. 

Bailey Suspension Springs absorb what 
slight, soft, bouncing motion would otherwise 
remain from certain roadways, and we have 
a vehicle whose riding qualities are ideally 
comfortable. 

A man might say that he had a Pneumatic 
Carriage of which he did not like the riding 
qualities, but it’s a thousand chances to one 
he never had a really correct Pneumatic 
Carriage; but one with ordinary springs and 








methods of suspension, to which pneumatic 
tires had been applied. Such carriages never 
were a success. Had he used a Bailey; 
that is, a carriage all the parts of which were 
made by Bailey and assembled by Bailey— 
not a vehicle with merely a Bailey seat or 
Bailey hangers or Bailey shaft-eyes or Bailey 
something or other (we own 23 patents cover- 
ing our carriage and its parts, including 70 
auxiliary claims)— his story undoubtedly 
would have been different. 

Manufacturers who through inability and 
ignorance have built Pneumatic Carriages 
which failed are abandoning their attempts, 
and naturally are decrying them. We shall 
continue to build our perfect one, and will 
sell twice as many as we did last year. 

Write us for literature. 


S. R. BAILEY & CO., Amesbury, Mass, 
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THE HISTORIANS’ HISTORY 


This Illustration Emphasizes a Fact —viz.: 
The definite withdrawal on May 15th of 
‘*The Outlook’s”’ offer*of The Historians’ History 
of the World, and the urgent necessity of mail- 
ing orders from distant points promptly, so 
as not to be too late. | 


(Keep an eye on the calendar.) 


On May 15th the Lists will be Closed 


so far as present prices are concerned, and higher prices will then 
go into effect. Unquestionably many persons—thousands prob- 
ably—who have made up their minds to buy this new magnum 
opus of world-history will put the matter off until the prices have 
been advanced, and, as the penalty of delay, will pay more for the 
same book. But those who 


Act at Once 


still have time enough to enter their subscriptions and get the ben- 
efit of the reduced prices which were decided upon in order to 
introduce the history in the quickest and most effective way. 
These prices, which can apply only to the first edition, are 





43 Per Cent. Less than Regular Prices 





For Specimen Volumes, Prices, etc., write to 
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OF THE WORLD 


As the hands of the clock come together at midnight on May - 


15th, the list of subscriptions which can be accepted at the intro- 
ductory prices will be closed. 

Those who have not subscribed by that time will have irrev- 
ocably lost an opportunity to acquire the greatest world-history 
ever published, at 43 per cent. less than the regular prices. 

If you live at a distance from New York, it is all the more 
necessary to make haste, for you must allow time for your order 
to reach this city not later than the 15th. Keep an eye on the 
calendar. 

Do you realize fully the value of the concession which is 
now being withdrawn ? 

’ History is universally recognized as the 
most successful book of many years, and one that is not 
surpassed in instructive and interesting qualities by any publica- 
tion of any time. 

It has carved a short, straight path through the bewildering 
labyrinth of historical literature, making the reading of history 
easy, delightful, and profitable, instead of dry, difficult, and un- 
inviting. 

It includes the most splendid writings of all the great 
historians who have ever lived, elucidated and enlivened by 
editorial comment and woven into a narrative of perfect sym- 
metry. The 2000 historians whose writings are given at 
length range from Thucydides to Theodore Roosevelt. 
Every great university of the world is represented among 
the special contributors. 

Ame need nothing so much at this stage of their 
national career as a broad knowledge of world-history, 
such as the present work alone furnishes. ‘*I have never 
seen a work that so completely answers this purpose 
as The Historians’ History of the World,” writes ex- 
President Grover Cleveland. That opinion is repeated in various 
forms by the foremost scholars of the United States. 
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(Keep an eye on the calendar.) 


Below are given the 
latest dates on which you 
can send your order for 
The Historians’ History of the 
World to insure its reach- 
ing New York before 
the-closing date: 


Pacific Coast . 
Rocky Mountain 
Region . . . II 
Mississippi Valley. . 12 
Southwest... 12 
Southern States 
Middle West. . . 
Eastern States. . . 


May 9 





THE OUTLOOK, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Bridal Trousseaux \@ 


At **The Linen Store’’ Prereren 


Trade Mark 


James McCutcheon & Co. direct attention to their exceptional facilities for supplying 
complete Bridal Outfits. For many years they have made a specialty of furnishing the most 
beautiful of Household Linens for this purpose. 

Their large assortment of designs, sizes and qualities in Table Linens, Bed Linens, Bed 
Coverings, etc.; their facilities for monograming and embroidering, and their familiarity with, 
and careful attention to, all the details, have made ‘‘ The Linen Store” widely and favorably 


known as the headquarters for Outfits of this character. 

Since the addition to their stock of Pansy Corsets and French Lingerie they are also in 
a position to supply this important and personal portion of the Trousseau to the very best 
advantage. One of the features of their Lingerie stock is the wide assortment of Bridal Sets. 
All of these goods are imported from Paris and are hand made. 

The Pansy Corset has long been known as one of the leading French Corsets, and in 
these they have models adapted for every purpose and figure. 

Catalogue, illustrating many of the linens and giving estimates for Outfits 
ranging in price from $100 to $2,500, mailed free on application. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 


14 West 23d Street, N.Y. 


PIANOS and ORGANS 


A Year’s Free Trial. 


The New Easy Payment Plans-- 
Two Years’ Credit if Needed. 



























“ARE 
ITS ALL IN THE FULL 
RICH SWELLING TONE 
' \ * 


Simple as A B C to furnish your home with a beautiful High Grade Cornish 
Piano or Organ ona plan of payment arranged to meet your convenience. 
Specialterms, We can satisfy any honest person and save 

One-half what agents and 


dealers charge. Everybody 
has the benemtes — 7 
rices an 
Oey terms in reason. — 
* Wewill ship any Piano 
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trial. Freight pald— § First Payment 
i No Money in Advance. ymen 

Goods shipped at our ™ 
risk and safe delivery guaranteed. Payment 
commences after one month’s use in yourown 
i & home. We donot make or sell cheap, trash 
Pol Goede. but only the old reliable Cornis 

4 ianos and Organs—High Grade, First Class, 
‘ 
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' warranted for twenty-five years. 

= | Distance is No Objection. 

ae We Ship PROMPTLY EVERYWHERE. 
We Have 250,000 SATISFIED Patrons. 


We gcccccccesceces’ y If you want to buy a first-class Piano or 
ry seats o os 1 Organ at Factory Cost we invite you to 


NT —— be 


write to us to-day forour remarkable col- a aS 
=i lection of aids to purchasers. : ale Al 


y + FR EE 1. The Beautiful Cornish Album, 8 marvel of printing, color & design. 

2. A set of colored and embossed Miniature Pianos and Organs, 
$ 3. Our unique registered reference book — 5,000 recent purchasers’ names and ad- 

dresses—Some that you know. 
4. Our plan t6 cive every purchaser 96 FREE MUSIC LESSONS—the most 
sete successful tuition in the world. A 

All These FREE If You Will Write AT ONCE and Mention This Paper. 

R b ] we make here in our own large and complete Factories in beautiful 
First Payment CMEMDET! northern New Jersey, the World R: d Cornish American_ 
Pianos and Organs. Wé employ hundreds of skilled mechanics, and we build and’ 

: sell at First Cost direct to the general public the finest Pianos and Organs in America. 
x Youcan’t get a Cornish if you don’t come to us difect, andif you dowe insure you satisfaction by ouriron-clad 
bond, backed up by a Million Dollars of Plant (0 Established 
Property. Don’ 
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and t think of buying else- 650 Years Washington, N. J. 


where—Get the Cornish Plan First, 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s desire 
for seclusion has been 
respected, and very lit- 
tle news has come to the outer world 
from his camp in the mountains. Im- 
mediately after his arrival at the hunting 
grounds his activity was restrained by a 
severe storm, but it is known that since 
that time he has shot one grizzly, after 
a long and exciting chase. The bear 
weighed 400 pounds, and its pelt was 
brought to Glenwood Springs, where it 
will be transformed into a rug. On the 
19th Secretary Loeb visited the camp, 
and the President signed the appointment 
of ex-Governor Atkinson, of West Vir- 
ginia, to be a judge of the Court of 
Claims. The hunters will come out on 
May 14th. Sherman Bell, who became 
widely known while holding the office of 
Adjutant General in Colorado, says that, 
upon the President’s invitation, he in- 
tends to visit the camp and to be with 
the hunters during the last week of their 
stay in the mountains. After breaking 
camp the Presidenc will be present at a 
dinner of the Denver Board of Trade 
and be a guest at the banquet of the 
Iroquois (Democratic) Club in Chicago. 
Mayor Dunne promises to give him a 
hearty welcome. “ He is a good Presi- 
dent,” says the Mayor. “ I think he made 
a mistake in the Panama affair, and he 
has taken some other steps which I don’t 
approve; but he is a broad man and has 
the interests of the Republic at heart.” 
J 

By a bare majority 

the United States 

Supreme Court 


decides that the New York law limiting 
a,day’s work in bakeries to ten hours 


The President’s 
Vacation 


An Unconstitutional 
Ten-Hour Law 


(and a week’s work to sixty) is uncon- 
stitutional. The vote was 5 to 4, Justices 
Harlan, White, Day and Holmes dissent- 
ing. In 1900 the law was enacted. Not 
long afterward Joseph Lochner, a mas- 
ter baker of Utica, was prosecuted and 
fined for permitting an employee to work 
more than ten hours a day in his bakery. 
Lochner’s was a non-union bakery, and 
it was at the instance of the local unions 
that action against him was taken. Upon 
appeal the judgment of the court was 
affirmed and the constitutionality of the 
law upheld in the Court of Appeals by a 
vote of 4 to 3. Chief Judge Alton B. 
Parker delivered the opinion, copies of 
which were circulated by his party’s 
committee in last year’s campaign. The 
substance of it was that the legislation 
was a proper exercise of the State’s po- 
lice power for the protection of the pub- 
lic health. Justice Peckham delivered 
the opinion of the Supreme Court. 
Pointing out that the statute was not one 
merely fixing the number of hours that 
should constitute a legal day’s work, but 
one absolutely forbidding an employer to 
permit any one to work more than ten 
hours a day in his shop, under any cir- 
cumstances, he held that this was neces- 
sarily an interference with the right of 
contract between employer and em- 
ployee. The general right to make a 
contract in relation to his business was 
part of the liberty of the individual pro- 
tected by the Fourteenth Amendment. 
The police powers of a State had not 
been exactly described or limited by the 
courts. They related to the safety, 
health, morals and general welfare of the 
public. The Fourteenth Amendment was 
not designed to interfere with a reason- 
able and proper exercise of those pow- 
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ers. In many cases the Supreme Court 
had recognized the existence of the po- 
lice power and upheld the exercise of it, 
as in sustaining the Kansas and Utah 
eight-hour laws, both of which made 
provision for emergencies. But there 
must be a limit to the valid exercise of 
this police power. In this case the limit 
had been reached and passed. As a la- 
bor law pure and simple the act was in- 
valid, for there was no_ reasonable 
ground for interfering with the liberty 
of persons or the right of free contract 
by determining the hours of labor for 
bakers, who were able to take care of 
themselves and were not wards of the 
State. Clean and wholesome bread did 
not depend upon a baker’s hours. There 
was no reasonable foundation for hold- 
ing this to be necessary as a health law. 
The pretense that it was a health law 
was so slight as to give rise to “the 
suspicion that there was some other mo- 
tive dominating the Legislature than the 
purpose to subserve the public health or 
welfare ” 


“Tt seems to us that the real object and pur- 
pose was simply to regulate the hours of labor 
between the master and his employee in a 
private business not dangerous in any degree 
to morals, or in any real and substantial de- 
gree to the health of the employee. Under such 
circumstances the freedom of master and em- 
ployee to contract with each other in relation 
to their employment and in defining the same 
cannot be prohibited or interfered with without 
violating the Constitution.” 


In his dissenting opinion Justice Har- 
lan said there were many reasons in 
support of the theory that more than 
ten hours’ steady work each day in a 
bakery might endanger the health and 
shorten the lives of the workmen. If 
such reasons existed, the law should 
stand. “Let the State alone in the 
management of its purely domestic 
affairs, so long as it does not appear 
beyond all question that it has violated 
the Constitution.” No more important 
decision, he said, had been rendered in 
the last century.—Both the passage and 
the annulment of the law were due to 
the efforts of Henry Weismann. As 
secretary of the bakers’ union he pro- 
cured the passage of it. After he be- 
came an employing baker his views un- 
derwent a change. Then he studied 
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law. As counsel for the master bakers 
he took an appeal to the Supreme Court 
and represented them there.—The 
union will continue to stand for ten 
hours, and it is predicted by labor lead- 
ers that 50,000 bakers will strike if the 
general demand for ten hours is not 
granted on May Ist. By the Supreme 
Court’s decision the sanitary regula- 
tions of the New York law are not 
affected. , 


The Senate’s Railway 
Rate Inquiry 


The Senate Com- 
mittee on Inter- 
state Commerce 
(Mr. Elkins, chairman) has resumed 
its investigation concerning the pro- 
posed regulation of railway freight 
rates, and has invited many prominent 
railroad officers and capitalists to give 
testimony. It is reported that there is 
a division on the Republican side of the 
committee, Messrs. Elkins, Kean and 
Foraker, it is said, opposing such legis- 
lation as is found in the bill recently 
passed by the House, and Messrs. Cul- 
lom, Dolliver and Clapp supporting it. 
Last week testimony was given by Vic- 
tor Morawetz, general counsel of the 
Atchison road and chairman of its Ex- 
ecutive Committee, and by President 
Tuttle, of the Boston & Maine. They 
oppose the main ‘provisions of the 
House, or Esch-Townsend, bill. A 
large part of Mr. Morawetz’s statement 
related to the legal and constitutional 
questions involved. He also denied 
that the Atchison Company had given 
rebates to the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company. {The Atchison is about to 
be prosecuted by the Government upon 
the charge that it did give such rebates 
for several years.] The railroad com- 
panies, he said, violated the law every 
day by making what were virtually 
combination agreements to maintain 
rates. “ There would be chaos ” if they 
should not do this. President Tuttle 
asserted that rebates and unjust dis- 
criminations were things of the past, 
and that private car lines were a great 
blessing. Both these gentlemen ex-. 
pressed the opinion that the Commis- 
sion had not been diligent and energetic 
in proceeding against violators of the 
existing laws. It is said that the com- 
mittee will call upon Secretary Morton 
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for testimony. A report is published 
that Mr. Prouty intends to retire from 
the Commission and seek a nomination 
for Congress in Vermont.—The La Fol- 
lette bill for a rate commission was 
passed in the Wisconsin House last 
week by a vote of 75 to 12. There is 
doubt about the passage of it in the 
Senate. If it should fail there, Gover- 
nor La Follette may decline his elec- 
tion to the United States Senate and 
make another campaign in Wisconsin 
for the railroad legislation which he de- 
sires and to which his party is commit- 
ted. 
& 

Negotiations with 

the Chicago street 

railway companies 
have been opened by Mayor Dunne with 
respect to a proposition that the com- 
panies shall at once improve their lines 
and sell the entire property to the city 
at a fair price. One conference has been 
held, and there is to be another, to as- 
certain upon what basis the lines can be 
acquired and all litigation avoided. If 
no satisfactory agreement can _ be 
reached, the Mayor may advise the con- 
struction of subways, to be used in con- 
nection with new municipal surface roads 
in competition with existing lines. Plans 
for subways provide for pipe galleries in 
which water pipes, gas pipes, and electric 
wires shall be placed. Bird S. Coler, 
formerly Comptroller of New York, and 
for many years a banker dealing in mu- 
nicipal securities, has written to Mayor 
Dunne offering to organize a syndicate 
for the purchase of the proposed Mueller 
street railway certificates. Among the 
leading supporters of Judge Dunne and 
his policy in the recent campaign was 
Joseph Medill Patterson, son of the 
editor of the Chicago Tribune, who re- 
signed from the staff of that paper in 
order that he might freely work for the 
candidate whom it opposed. Altho he 
is only 26 years old, the Mayor has made 
him Commissioner of Public Works. Mr. 
Dalrymple, the General Manager of Glas- 
gow’s street railways, explains that his 
departure for Chicago has been delayed 
by a contest over a projected extension of 
the Glasgow lines. The extension— 
fifty miles of track—is opposed by certain 
railroads which the city does not own. 


Municipal Ownership 
in Chicago 
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The views of Chair- 
man Shonts as to 

reduction of 
freight rates on the Panama railroad 
from the high figures maintained by an 
exclusive contract with the Pacific Mail 
Company and the transcontinental. rail- 
roads do not appear to have been in ac- 
cord with those of Secretary Taft, who 
gave notice a few days ago that a sharp 
reduction would be made. In authorized 
interviews Mr. Shonts has said that 
nothing would be done that would “ dis- 
turb the balance of transcontinental 
rates,” and that “the monopoly which 
the Pacific Mail Company ” was said to 
have “by reason of the contract” was 
“not a matter of great concern ” because 
the advantages thus enjoyed were “ not 
of such size as to play a part in trans- 
continental rates.” In one of these state- 
ments he is represented as predicting 
that the present rates would not be al- 
tered, and that the Government would 
not “run the railroad in opposition to 
the railway corporations of the States.” 
This is a matter in which the transcon- 
tinental railroads take great interest. At 
the end of last week it was again as- 
serted in Washington that Secretary 
Taft’s promise would be kept, and that 
the high rates would be cut down, not 
only in the interests of fair play, but also, 
it was said, because the present rates are 
maintained by an agreement that is in 
violation of the Sherman act, which was 
enforced in the Northern Securities case. 
—At last week’s meeting of the Panama 
Railroad Company’s stockholders (the 
stockholders being Secretary Taft) the 
road was turned over to the Canal Com- 
mission. Chairman Shonts was elected 
president, and Chief Engineer Wallace 
vice-president, and all the Commission- 
ers were made directors. With them was 
associated Sefior de Obaldia, the Minis- 
ter from Panama. For double-tracking 
the road $1,250,000 was appropriated. 
The company now owns and operates 
three steamships plying between Colon 
and New York. “ We shall buy five or 
six more,” said Secretary Taft. At this 
meeting the question of freight rates was 
not considered. Alfred Noble, consult- 
ing engineer of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, has accepted a place in 
the Board of Consulting Engineers. 


Panama Railroad’s 
Freight Rates 
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Great Britain’s member of the Board 
will be Chief Engineer Hunter, of the 
Manchester Canal, under whose direc- 
tion that waterway was made.—Lindon 
W. Bates, an eminent American hydrau- 
lic engineer, who has had charge of im- 
portant projects in Europe and Asia, 
submits to the Commission a new plan 
for the canal, asserting that, while offer- 
ing advantages equal to those of a sea 
level cut, it can be carried out for $85,- 
000,000 less, and for $50,000,000 less 
than the cost of a canal at the thirty-foot 
level, and with a saving of some years in 
time. 
a 


Politicians and leg- 
islators in Cuba are 
already beginning 
the campaign which is to end with the 
Presidential election. One cause of ex- 
citement has been the forcible seizure, on 
the 14th, by six Nationalist (or Liberal) 
Congressmen, of the records of an in- 
vestigation made two years ago concern- 
ing charges against Nationalist Council- 


Political Excitement 
in Cuba 


men and municipal officers in Havana. 
No action had been taken as to the 
charges, and the new Moderate Cabinet 
recently decided to look into the matter. 
Governor Nufiez was directed to pro- 


duce the records. A clerk was carrying 
the papers to the President when he was 
attacked by the six Congressmen, who 
took them from him. One of the six is 
said to be a brother of the Governor. 
They desired, it is said, to prevent a po- 
litical use of the evidence to the disad- 
vantage of the Nationalist party. On 
account of this affair a Government em- 
ployee named Andre has fought duels 
with two of the six Congressmen. The 
Nationalists have appointed a committee 
to explain the seizure to the President. 
Growing out of this controversy there 
was a movement for a public demonstra- 
tion against the President. In connection 
with this movement the opposition of 
Gen. Maximo Gomez to President Palma 
was clearly shown. He declared that the 
. Government was seeking to destroy free 
institutions for which Cubans had 
fought. After a conference with the 
President, however, the proposed demon- 
stration was abandoned, and the com- 
plainants consented to assist the Presi- 
dent in investigating the charges in ques- 
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tion. Owing to recent changes in party 
lines, the forces that will oppose Presi- 
dent Palma are not yet clearly disclosed, 
but some observers expect that he will 
be defeated by a combination of the 
radical elements. Two possible candi- 
dates mentioned are Governor Nufiez 
and Governor José Miguel Gomez, of 
Santa Clara, who represents the bolting 
Moderates of that province. These have 
not yet consented to act with the Na- 
tionalists. 

& 

A strike" of the 
sugar plantation la- 
borers in the south- 
ern part of the island has been accom- 
panied by several riots and has caused 
the courts to issue the first labor injunc- 
tion ever granted in Porto Rico. There 
are 14,000 strikers. They demand an 
increase of wages and a reduction of 
hours. The cane-cutting season is at 
hand, and some of the planters assert 
that men who are willing to work are 
prevented from doing so by intimidation 
and violence. This is the allegation upon 
which Charles Hartsell, formerly Sec- 
retary of the Government, who now rep- 
resents a French sugar company, pro- 
cured from Judge McKenna, of the 
United States Court, an injunction di- 
rected against Santo Iglesias and twenty 
other members of the Federation of 
Labor. There have been riots at strik- 
ers’ meetings in Ponce. Many shots 
were fired, several persons were wounded 
and the labor leaders were arrested. 
They assert that violence was provoked 
by the police, who sought, it is alleged, 
to break up peaceable meetings. Ap- 
peals for help have been made by the 
strikers to the Federation leaders at 
Washington. 


Laborers on Strike 
in Porto Rico 


& 
Hostilities have been 
resumed in the Moro 
country. The _insur- 
gents have been organized by a refugee 
Datto from Borneo. Ina recent attack 
upon the city of Jolo they fired upon 
the quarters of the Officers’ Club while 
a ball was in progress there. On the 
following day the secretary of Gover- 
nor Scott was ambushed and killed. 
General Wood has arrived from Min- 
danao, and has given the Moros ten 


The Philippine 
Islands 
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days in which to surrender the hostile 
Datto for punishment.—Roxas and the 
other wealthy natives who were ar- 
rested in Luzon for giving aid to the 
ladrones have been released on bail. In 
the case of Roxas $50,000 was required. 
The Government is censured by the 
native press for its prosecution of these 
men.—After long delay, an agreement 
has been reached for a settlement of 
the controversy over the lands of the 
Dominican friars. The question of the 
validity of the title to the three planta- 
tions in dispute will be submitted to 
arbitration in the Philippine Supreme 
Court. For the entire property about 
$2,500,000 is to be paid.—Secretary 
Taft explains that the insular Govern- 
ment is to pay only the transportation 
expenses of the members of Congress 
who are to go to the islands with him, 
and that even on the Government 
transport they will pay for subsistence. 
Relatives of the Congressmen and other 
guests will pay all their traveling ex- 
penses. The Government’s expendi- 
tures on account of the visiting party 
will not exceed $10,000. 


Js 


The strike of the employees 
of the Italian railroads to 
prevent the passage of a 
bill providing for Government owner- 
ship and management had exactly the 
opposite effect from that intended, The 
inconvenience to the traveling public 
during the Easter season and conse- 
quent loss to hotels and the tourist in- 
dustries created so much dissatisfaction 
that the demand for the nationalization 
of railroads was immensely strength- 
ened and the bill was passed by an over- 
whelming majority. Because of the 
efficient protection by the soldiers to 
engineers and men willing to work the 
roads were never at any time complete- 
ly tied up, altho for several days only 
one train each way was run and that 
with considerable delay. There were 
some 12,000 English and American 
tourists in Rome and other Italian cities 
at the time when the strike was de- 
clared. Some of these were able to 
secure automobiles to Naples to catch 
steamers for home. Prince Ferdinand, 
of Bulgaria, who attempted to do this, 
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was stopped by a breakdown of the 
motor car on the way to Naples. Sec- 
retary Hay, who is reported to have 
completely recovered his health, was 
detained in Italy for a week on account 
of the strike. . The members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, who wished to 
return home after the passage of the 
railroad bill, were sent by Premier For- 
tis by a special train to Civita Vecchia, 
the seaport of Rome, and conveyed by 
two warships to Naples and Genoa. 
The only conflict of importance oc- 
curred at Foggia, where a mob of peas- 
ants and strikers attacked the railroad 
station, stoning and shooting at the 
soldiers guarding it. One soldier was 
killed and many wounded. The troops 
returned the fire, killing three and 
wounding seven of the rioters. An at- 
tempt was made to wreck the express 
between Venice and Milan by means 
of a bar of iron on the railroad track, 
which fortunately was found in time. 
The railroad bill passed the Chamber 
of Deputies by a vote of 289 to 45, the 
Republicans and Socialists voting 
against it. It passed the Senate by a 
vote of 109 to 8, and was at once signed 
by the King. The bill was drawn up 
by Sefior Ferraris, the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works, and its most noteworthy 
clause, and the one which aroused the 
opposition of the employees, is that 
which provides that all employees of 
the railways, whatever their rank or the 
nature of their employment, are to be 
considered as public officials. Those 
who voluntarily abandon or do not ac- 
complish their duties, or accomplish 
their duties in a manner calculated to 
interrupt or obstruct the regularity of 
the service, are to be regarded as hav- 
ing resigned their positions, or as hav- 
ing been dismissed from their posts. 
This provision also applies to the rail- 
ways which remain the property of pri- 
vate companies, as well as to the State 
railways. Sefior Tedesco’s bill, for 
which this is a substitute, made strik- 
ing or interfering with the railroad 
traffic a penal offense. The railroads 
will not be actually transferred to the 
Government until the financial arrange- 
ments have been made. A fund of ser- 
eral thousand dollars has been raised 
by popular subscription and from the 
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men who did not go on strike. 
& 


The French 
Cabinet 


Cabinet has proved unsuccessful, and 
he retains his portfolio with the full 
support of the Government. Theophile 
Delcassé has for seven years been Min- 
ister of Foreign 
Affairs in five suc- 
cessive Cabinets, 
and to his tact 
and efficiency is 
largely owing the 
strong, stable and 
successful foreign 
policy of France in 
recent years. By 
forming the al- 
liance with Russia 
he secured France 
from the danger 
of an attack from 
any foreign Power, and during the 
past year the close relations which he 
has established between France and 
Great Britain have given both these 
countries an opportunity of carrying 
out their foreign policies without inter- 
ference, and by his series of arbitration 
treaties the probability of a permanent 
European peace has been much 
strengthened. The visit of Emperor 
William to Tangier was a direct blow 
at his Morocco policy, and it was un- 
officially threatened that Germany’s ac- 
quiescence in the Anglo-French agree- 
ment in regard to Morocco could only 
be secured by the resignation of M. Del- 
cassé. He has been the subject of at- 
tack by the Socialists in the Chamber 
of Deputies, who have always disliked 
the alliance with the Czar, and since 
the Government is dependent upon So- 
cialist support it was questionable 
whether the new Premier, M. Rouvier, 
would support his Foreign Minister. 














M. ROUVIER, 
French Premier 


Last Friday M. Delcassé handed in his 
resignation to President Loubet on the 
ground of ill health. He was, however, 
assured ‘that it was the wish of every 
member of the Cabinet that he should 
retain his position, and at the personal 
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hotel keepers and chambers of com- 
merce for the benefit of the railroad 


The effort of Emperor 
William to force M. Del- 
cassé out of the French 





solicitation of President Loubet and Pre- 
mier Rouvier he withdrew his resignation 
on condition that he have a perfectly 
free hand in foreign affairs. He.is will- 
ing, however, to negotiate with the 
German Ambassador, and to give any 
necessary assurances that the principle 
of freedom of trade with Morocco will 
be assured to all nations. M. Rouvier 
declared in the Chamber of Deputies 
that Chancellor von Biilow had practi- 
cally acquiesced in the Anglo-French 
convention, and that Germany in re- 
opening the question, which France had 
regarded as settled, was endeavoring to 
secure commercial advantages at the 
present crisis, when her ally, Russia, 
is enfeebled by war. The German pa- 
pers consider that France’s agreement 

to maintain an “ open door” in Moroc- 

co is unsatisfactory and demand an in- 

ternational conference. In the mean- 

time the disorder in Morocco is increas- 

ing, and in the western coast region the 

tribes are in revolt and communica- 

tions by land are interrupted. The 

French official papers deny that M. 

Saint-René Taillandier has been re- 

quested to leave Fez, and claim that 

the Moroccan Government has already 

acceded to the plan of the reforms rec- 
ommended by France in its general 
outlines. 

& 


Prince George of Greece, 

igh Commissioner of 
Crete, is in an exceedingly 
embarrassing and unenviable position. 
After having returned from a tour of 
the capitals of Europe, where he peti- 
tioned in vain to the Powers to permit 
the annexation of the island to Greece, 
he finds himself obliged to suppress by 
force of arms an insurrection aiming to 
accomplish the same cbject which he so 
earnestly desires. The numbers of the 
insurgents have been augmented, and 
there are thought to be at least 10,000 in 
the movement, which includes many men 
of prominence and ability, among them 
the President of the former Revolution- 
ary Assembly, M. Sphakianakis, who 
took a prominent part in the negotiations 
with the commanders of the interna- 
tional fleet in 1897. He was appointed 
by Prince George to a post in his first 


The Cretan 
Difficulty 
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Government, but soon after resigned 
and has since been in private life. The 
officers in charge of the military con- 
tingents of the Powers upon the island 
have had interviews with the insurgent 
chiefs Manos and Foumis, and have 
urged them to desist from violence on 
the ground that it would tend to delay 
and defeat their own cause. On the part 
of Greece also an effort is being made to 
suppress the agitation in favor of union. 
Premier Delyanni has requested the 
Greek newspapers to observe the great- 
est moderation, because if a conflict oc- 
curs between the revolutionists and the 
Cretan or international forces it will fur- 
nish an excuse for the Powers to con- 
tinue still longer the present unsatisfac- 
tory conditions. He also advises Prince 
George to dismiss the favorites and 
counsellors who have made his adminis- 
tration so extremely unpopular, especial- 
ly his private secretary, M. Pappadia- 
mantopoulo. In the Chamber of Depu- 


ties Premier Delyanni announced that 
the Cretan Government refused to give 
any aid or support to the agitation of the 


Cretans for union with Greece. The 
Cretan Assembly was opened April 2oth 
by Prince George, and as soon as he had 
left his chamber the President of the 
House read the following proclamation: 


“In the name of Almighty God, the Cretan 
Chamber of Deputies votes and proclaims the 
union of Crete and Greece, in which Crete will 
eternally form an inseparable part under the 
constitutional sceptre of the King of Greece.” 


All the deputies took the oath of al- 
legiance to the Hellenic Constitution in 
the King’s name and declared their con- 
fidence in Prince George. This resolu- 
tion was conveyed to the Prince, and in 
reply he forwarded to them the state- 
ment of the protecting Powers that the 
union of Crete with Greece would not be 
permitted. It is generally admitted that 
such an outcome is ultimately inevitable, 
but if Crete throws off the nominal sov- 
ereignty of Turkey, Bulgaria would 
probably take the same action and occu- 
py Macedonia; and a war in the Balkan 
States just now would be apt to involve 
all Europe. It is reported that a plot has 
been discovered on the part of the in- 
surgents to kidnap Prince George and 
convey him to their headquarters. 
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The reform movement has 
extended to the Russian 
Church, and both clergy 
and lay members are freely discussing 
measures for its reorganization. A 
project is on foot in which Antonius, 
the metropolitan of St. Petersburg, is 
prominent, but which is said to have 
been instigated by Witte, to call a gen- 
eral assembly of the Orthodox Church 
to be held at Moscow, and to include 
lay delegates. This is said to be fa- 
vored by the Government as a substi- 
tute for the Zemsky Sobor, or national 
assembly, demanded by the people, 
but the Czar has treated this like the 
other reform measures by postponing it 
to a more convenient season. His mar- 
ginal note on the petition is as follows: 
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Russian 
Congresses 


“T find it impossible, in the present disturbed 
times, to undertake a task of such magnitude, 
requiring calm consideration. Following the 
old example of the Orthodox Emperors, I in- 
tend, however, as soon as there is a favorable 
moment, to set afoot this great work and sum- 
mon the Council of the Old Russian Church 
for a canonical discussion of questions of faith 
and ecclesiastical reform.” 


The object of the movement is to free 
the Church from the direct control of 
the State by placing by mad the au- 
thority of a council of Patriarchs, as 
it used to be before the time of Peter - 
the Great, who created the Holy Synod 
as a bureaucratic department to man- 
age ecclesiastical affairs. Pobiedonost- 
zeff, who as Procurator General of the 
Holy Synod has always exerted a 
great influence over the Czars, is 
strongly opposed to the proposed 
scheme, and there are rumors of his 
resignation. The Patriarchs by an- 
cient right can communicate directly 
with the Czar—A Medical Congress, 
comprising 1,300 doctors from all parts 
of European Russia, met in Moscow 
for the purpose of considering sanitary 
measures to prevent the threatened in- 
vasion of cholera. The meeting was 
at first prohibited, but was finally per- 
mitted by the authorities on the condi- 
tion that the discussion be confined to 
purely scientific and technical subjects. 
The Congress, however, passed a reso- 
lution stating that the Government was 
so corrupt and inefficient that it would 
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be impossible to cope with a cholera 
epidemic unless there were funda- 
mental reforms in administration. The 
resolution declared that an improve- 
ment in the economic conditions of the 
people was necessary as a basis for the 
preservation of health, and that for the 
future prevention of epidemics it was 
imperative to have radical changes in 
the tax laws, to grant an increase in 
the quantity of land allotted to the 
peasants, to satisfy the demands of the 
industrial classes and to grant all the 
concessions necessary completely to 
tranquilize the ignorant population, 
among whom otherwise it would be 
impossible to execute sanitary meas- 
ures. Even the lives of doctors, the 
resolutions said, would otherwise be in 
danger. The proposals culminated in 
a demand for the immediate convoca- 
tion of a Constituent Assembly on the 
basis of a universal secret ballot, with- 
out distinction as to sex, nationality, or 
religion. The Congress further de- 


manded that the war be stopped as a 
sanitary measure to prevent the spread 


of Asiatic cholera—A congress of bar- 
risters in St. Petersburg passed similar 
resolutions and were dispersed by the 
police—The Association of Russian 
Journalists, of which Gorky, Korolenko, 
Gessen, Annensky and other authors 
who protested against the impending 
massacre of St. Petersburg are members, 
passed a resolution of sympathy for the 
mother of Ivan Kaleieff, the assassin of 
the Grand Duke Sergius, and expressed 
the hope that the time would soon come 
when Russian mothers would no longer 
be obliged to sacrifice their sons in the 
struggle for liberty—-The Czar sent to 
the Assembly of the Nobility of Kost- 
roma the following confirmation of his 
intention to convene a Zemsky Sobor: 
“My will regarding the convocation of repre- 
sentatives of the people is unswerving, and the 


Minister of the Interior is devoting all his 


efforts to its prompt execution.” 
a 

After ten days spent in re- 
fitting and coaling the 
Russian fleet left Kam- 
ranh Bay, in French Cochin-China, on 
Saturday. Japan made a vigorous protest 
to France against this use of the port of a 
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Fleet 
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neutral Power and communicated the 
note of protest to the other Governments. 
The French Government professed its 
intention of maintaining neutrality, but 
explained the delay on account of the 
difficulty of ascertaining the facts from 
such a remote port. There is no tele- 
graph, custom house or official establish- 
ment of any kind at the bay. In re- 
sponse to an inquiry in the Chamber of 
Deputies Premier Rouvier replied that: 

“Formal, precise and repeated orders have 
been given to our agents in Indo-China to as- 
sure the absolute neutrality of France in Indo- 
Chinese waters.” 


It is explained that Admiral Rojestven- 
sky refused to obey the orders of the 
Russian Admiralty to leave French ports 
in Madagascar and in Cochin-China and 
that his departure from Kamranh Bay 
was due to peremptory orders directly 
from the Czar. The French Government 
has sent orders to Saigon that the Rus- 
sian cruiser “ Diana,” which took refuge 
there after the battle of August, must be 
prevented from joining the fleet. She 
has been repaired, but the French au- 
thorities will order the removal of indis- 
pensable parts of her machinery. The 
Russian fleet in Kamranh Bay is re- 
ported to consist of twenty warships and 
thirty-six transports. A daily commer- 
cial service of French, German and Rus- 
sian ships has been running between 
Saigon and the bay for a week, and im- 
mense quantities of food, coal and other 
supplies have been sent to the Russians, 
greatly to the profit of Saigon and the 
farmers in its vicinity. Vice-Admiral 
Nebogatoff’s squadron is expected to 
join Rojestvensky in a few days. It con- 
sists of the following vessels: The battle- 
ship “ Nicolai,” 1889, two 12-inch and 
eight 6-inch guns; the armored cruiser 
‘““Monomach,” 1881, five 6-inch and six 
4.7-inch guns; the coast defense vessels 
“ Oushakoff,” 1893; “ Sevianine,” 1894, 
and the “ Apraxin,” 1896, each with 
three 10-inch, four 9-inch and four 6- 
inch guns; the balloon ship “ Russ,” 
1887 ; the repair ship “ Xenia,” 1900, and 
the hospital ship “ Kostroma,” 1889. It 
is officially announced that the Japanese 
fleet will assemble south of Formosa. 
Several Japanese vessels have been re- 
ported in the vicinity of the Philippines. 





Extravagance in Women’s Dress 


BY EDWARD ATKINSON, PH.D., LL.D. 


[This article was written in response to a special request from us. Mr. Atkinson 
does not deny that he is something of a faddist. He believes that every reformer, in 
social lines, must have fads. A special fad of his has to do with economies in living, 
and his “ Aladdin Oven” is one of them. His list of articles required for careful econ- 
omy of a woman’s dress was made after many inquiries and has been considerably dis- 
cussed. The following is the list of articles needed, made to cover a period of four 
years: Hight hats, two outer garments (winter), two ditto, (summer), four shirtwaists 
(woolen), sixteen ditto (cotton), two ditto (silk), four shirtwaist suits (cotton), four 
winter skirts, eight pairs boots, eight pairs shoes (Oxfords), twenty-four hose, twelve 
corset covers, eight corsets, sixteen drawers (cotton), six undervests (winter), six 
ditto (summer), ten petticoats, eight nightgowns, eight pairs gloves (kid), eight ditto 
(cotton), four dozen handkerchiefs, eight pairs rubbers, two kimonos; accessories, one 


muff, two umbrellas.—Eprror. ] 


HAPPENED to be asked by the 
Hebrew Woman’s Association of 
Boston to put before them the facts 

and figures proving that women occupied 
in pursuits that require a certain standard 
of dwelling place, of dress and food 
rather above that of women occupied in 
manual and mechanical pursuits, might 
secure these necessities of life in this city 
at an annual cost of from $250 to $300 
each, if there could be found three or five 
women who would co-operate and share 
and share alike in the necessary work. I 
adapted my statement to what I assume to 
be the conditions of teachers, stenogra- 
phers and other women in similar pur- 
suits. I spoke in some measure from ex- 
perience in my own practice as a youth, 
when beginning the work of getting a 
living, about sixty years ago. 

I put before the Association the differ- 
ent facts in the cost of living, rating the 
cost of clothing computed on a period of 
four years at a minimum of $260, or $65 
a year, or at a more reasonable estimate 
of $340, or $85 a year, stating how the 


extreme economy of $65 could be at- - 


tained. These figures were not based on 
mere hypothesis; they were proved by 
evidence and could be proved by refer- 
ence to persons who are practicing on 
these lines, if it were fit to give their 
names without subjecting them to annoy- 
ance from constant inquiry. The state- 
ment, limited to an estimate of only $65, 
without the context, has caused a good 
deal of discussion, much criticism, and 
has brought out a good deal of sustain- 
ing evidence. As a mere problem of the 


cost of woman’s dress the subject would 
be of little interest to economic students, 
but as a part of the larger problem of 
what constitutes what is called a “ living 
wage ” for men and for women it is one 
of great interest. 

I am now asked by the editor of THE 
INDEPENDENT to treat the subject of 
“ Extravagance in Women’s Dress.” 

Why this limit? Why not also include 
men’s dress? The only reason why men 
probably spend less than women on dress 
is due to the fact that it is not good form 
for a man to become conspicuous in his 
dress, while in some classes of society the 
nore conspicuous a woman becomes by 
the use of color and texture the more 
well dressed she is assumed to be. This 
may be true if she knows how to dress in 
good taste, but quite the reverse when a 
woman without taste becomes conspicu- 
ous for the extravagance of her dress and 
her display of jewelry, which often cre- 
ates a doubt in the mind of men whether 
she belongs to the beau-monde or the 
demi-monde. 

Men suffer from a serious disability in 
being deprived the use of color. In this, 
as in many other directions, the time has 
come to organize men’s clubs for the dis- 
cussion of men’s rights and equal oppor- 
tunities. What more outward mark of a 
gentleman than the dress of only one or 
two generations since—the blue coat with 
gold plated buttons, the buff waistcoat, 
the ruffled shirt, the black tights, with the 
conspicuous bunch of seals attached to 
the watch carried in the fob, the silk 
stockings, the shoes with shining 
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~~ Now what is extravagance? 
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buckles? What man now forced to 
dress for dinner or for evening enter- 
tainment in somber black, in such a way 
as often to be mistaken for the butler or 
the waiter, does not long for a return to 
the fashion that I have described, or 
even to the earlier fashions and the days 
of the cavaliers and their successors? 
What man has not a craving for color? 
What better evidence of this desire to 
decorate themselves in colors than is 
found in the processions of the Masons, 
the Odd Fellows, the Knights of Pythias 
and other such bodies. If men were not 
shackled by conventional rules in dress 
does any one doubt that they would be 
as extravagant as women? Diamond 
shirt studs, scarf pins and finger rings, 
vulgar in men, admired often when worn 
by women—why this discrimination? 
What finer dress of great distinction than 
the type worn by Washington? Can any 
one imagine him in the modern so-called 
full dress of society? 

I was 
once asked to give a talk before a wom- 
an’s club on what constitutes luxury— 
about as puzzling as the present problem. 
I took as an example a woman’s hat. The 
object of a hat is to cover and protect 
the head from exposure to weather, the 
bonnets of the women belonging to the 


Salvation Army meeting these conditions 


perfectly. Why not take off the letters, 
leave the blue ribbon, and then you have 
an absolute standard of a useful hat. 
Why is not anything beyond this a 
luxury? I can find no logical reply to 
this question. 

If a woman can clothe herself in com- 
fort, making a good appearance, suitable 
to the vocations that I have named, at a 
cost we will say of $80 a year (a stand- 
ard easily attained), is not any expendi- 
ture beyond that sum an extravagance? 
What logical reply can be made to this 
question ? 

Let us carry this process of reasoning 
a little further. If a piano movement 
incased in stained pine is as good a musi- 
cal instrument as when incased in pol- 
ished hard wood, is not the latter an ex- 
travagant waste of money? I have a 
German piano, one of the pianos in my 
house, of this type, incased in stained 
wood, but with fine tone and perfect ac- 
tion. Isn’t it extravagant to have an- 
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other grand piano in a polished case? 

But now let us look at the other aspect 
of this question. If these low cost 
standards were established, large num- 
bers of the most skilful mechanics and 
expert women would be wholly deprived 
of their occupation. 

The true reply is that expenditures 
well adjusted to income even on dress 
are fully justified. Men and women 
rightly obtain satisfaction from a well 
ordered, well cut and tasteful garment, 
inconspicuous, but marking the well- 
bred person; and even if the cost be 
many times more than the standard that 
might be established, all are entitled to 
the satisfaction obtained by such ex- 
penditures in due proportion to income. 

The standard of low cost which I was 
asked to present to the Hebrew Associa- 
tion was one for women whose income 
compels strict economy. The Association 
consists of rich and poor, as they are 
called, but the object is to help those who 
have little means, or who have others de- 
pendent upon them, to get the most com- 
fort and welfare by the least expenditure 
of money. 

Now let us deal with the somewhat 
larger aspect of this question. If the an- 
nual product of this prosperous nation 
were equally divided, share and share 
alike, the proportion of the materials for . 
shelter, food and clothing which each 
person would secure would not exceed 
what about $225 2 year to $250 a year 
will buy at the retail or final price, at the 
points of distribution for consumption— 
that is to say, the average share of all 
that is produced is at or below the mini- 
mum sum at which I established the pos- 
sibility of a comfortable living, $250 a 
year. 

Now all that we get in a material sense 
in or out of life is our bread and clothing. ‘ 
The whole organization of society, the 
railways, waterways, banks, insurance 
companies, ships, courts of justice, tip 
carts and tools, have been gradually 
evolved for the sole purpose of supplying 
bread daily, clothing and shelter to each 
family, or for providing for them in 
asylums if they are incapable of provid- 
ing for themselves. At the rate of 
$225 for each person (if that is the 
measure of all that is produced, and I 
think it is the maximum), then by so 
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much as some may consume more must 
others have a less supply. That is the 
necessary law and is in the nature of 
things. At that apparently low measure 
the value of our annual product is much 
greater than any other economist, statis- 
tician or compiler of the census has ever 
put it. 

In the present year our population will 
number approximately 84,000,000. Mul- 
tiply that number by $225 a head and we 
reach the incomprehensible figures of 
$18,900,000,000—nineteen so-called _bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of food, fuel, fabrics 
and fibers at that valuation are brought 
forth from the earth for distribution. In 
that work 210,000 miles of railway are 
employed as one factor. In order that 
each man, woman and child might have a 
few boards over their heads, a few yards 
of cloth on their backs and about three 
pounds of meat, bread and vegetables on 
their table every day, this great system 
of railways has been brought into exist- 
ence. Last year 1.6 tons, 3,600 pounds, of 
food, fuel, fibers and fabrics were carried 
over the railways 215 miles for every 
man, woman and child of the population. 
We shall construct about 10,000 addi- 
tional miles in the present year, and it 
will be necessary to construct about 40,- 
000 additional miles in the next four 
years to keep up with the demands of the 
increasing population. In addition to this 
railroad service, witness the extension of 
the electric tramways. 

Yet while this great product measured 
in incomprehensible terms of money af- 
fects the imagination, it must be remem- 
bered that in a normal year go per cent. 
is consumed in the process of production, 
not over 10 per cent. is or can be applied 
to the maintenance or increase of capital. 
The application of this capital requires 
mental energy of the highest power and 
the capital must be under such control 
and direction. Without this. control and 
direction the reproductive forces would 
not be developed, the increase of produc- 
tion would be stopped and people would 
begin to starve for want of the service 
of capital in meeting their wants. 
yet capital so-called, developed in rail- 
ways, mills, workshops and factories, 
sometimes called “ fixed,” is subject to 
most rapid destruction. The profit of 
each generation has consisted in saving 
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the waste of the previous one. At the 
present time that is true of each decade. 
The inventors and the scientists are the 
great destroyers of capital, worse than 
the moth or the rust that doth corrode 
the great steel structures. These pesti- 
lent inventors are constantly devising 
new and better methods, requiring less 
capital, for producing greater quantities 
of goods. The steam engine, but half 
worn out, must be put upon the junk 
heap to give place to the gas engine. The 
loom, still working at its best, must be 
thrown away to make room for the later 
invention by which one weaver can attend 
16 looms against 8 of the older type. 
The canal must give way to the railway, 
and the money spent in deepening the 
channel had better be spent in filling it 
up and laying the rails where the water 
had sufficed. Even in the field the plow 
of the harvester, the best of its kind but 
a short time ago, must give place to a 
better one at a less cost; and so it goes on 
throughout all material production. If 
we stopped work and could consume all 
the capital that the hand of man has put 
into form for use on the surface of the 
land, starvation would begin in the first 
year, and before the end of the second 
year our domain would go back to the 
waste of the forest. 

The effect of these applications of sci- 
ence and invention have brought about 
conditions of supply and demand of such 
a nature that decade by decade as far 
back as the statistics have been compiled, 
for over fifty years, it is proved that the 
men and women who perform the actual 
manual or mechanical work of produc- 
tion and who class themselves in the nar- 
row phrase of the “ working classes” 
have secured a constantly increasing pro- 
portion or share of a constantly increas- 
ing product for their own use and enjoy- 
ment, or an equivalent of this increasing 
share of an increasing product secured in 
terms of money. 

On the other hand, the share or pro- 
portion of the annual product falling to 
capital, altho increasing in the aggregate 
fromthe greater and greater abundance, 
has become relatively less and less in-pro- 
portion to’ the whole. 

Competition is the active force by 
which these ends have been attained and 
will continue to be attained, because it is 
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the motive implanted in human nature. 

It is the comprehension of these facts 
developed in the records of the past that 
gives light and life to the figures of the 
census and the statistics of trade to him 
who has the statistical imagination and 
who comprehends the abundance of the 
means of human welfare, of which these 
figures are but the symbols. From these 
facts and figures he may reason that con- 
sumption is limited, while production is 
unlimited. 

Altho the physical energy with which 
the earth is endowed is a fixed quantity 
which must be conserved, there is no 
limit to the development of mental en- 
ergy or to the power of mind over matter. 

What, then, is extravagance in wom- 
an’s dress? The only logical reply is by 
the standard of the bonnet of the woman 
of the Salvation Army, if the mere sav- 
ing of money is the object of living and 
is not compulsory. But this problem may 
only be solved consistently with the com- 
prehension of the true motive of life of 
each woman and correlatively of each 
man. The ignorant rich of vulgar aim 
will flaunt the finery in personal display 
not only in dress but in all the acts of 
life, offering very bad examples to the 
ignorant and the poor, who, in their effort 
to emulate them, waste their substance 
in tawdry finery of the same type and not 
less vulgar than the costly finery of the 
ignorant rich. 

Women of intelligence, refinement and 
taste can supply shelter, food and cloth- 
ing in adequate measure at the figures 
which have been proved and established. 

The paradox comes in at this point. 
The women who possess the intelligence 
and faculty to supply their wants at this 
low cost in money may be assured by 
the application of the same intelligence 
and faculty so large an income that they 
will not be compelled to practice such 
close economy in the cost of living un- 
less others are dependent upon them. 
They will apply their intelligence to 
spending more, there being no merit in 
mere saving for the sake of saving. 
What more pitiable person does one ever 
meet than the man or woman who makes 
saving the end, and not the means, of 
spending intelligently. 

On the other hand, those who need to 
practice intelligent economy the most and 
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to apply the strictest rule in the cost of 
living because of their small earnings 
have not the faculty to practice true 
spending of their limited incomes. If 
they had they would be able to earn 
more. There is more need of instruction 
in spending than in saving money, not 
only among the poor but among the pros- 
perous, and to that end my facts and 
figures were put before the Hebrew As- 
sociation. 

“How, then,” some anxious philan- 
thropist asks, “are we to ameliorate the 
condition of the poor?” One reply might 
be, “ By beginning with the amelioration 
of the condition of the rich,” which is a 
much harder job because a good part of 
the ignorance of the rich is wilful. 

Another solution for those who would 
reform the world may be to keep up act- 
ive competition in ideas no matter how 
crude they may be. This globe is a great 
crude mass of materials over which man 
holds a creative power. Man applies 
mental energy to giving new direction to 
forces and deriving the higher potential 
of human welfare as the ages pass to 
which there is no end. The mind of man 
is also a great mass of crude ideas from 
which experience is generated. In that 
consists the whole accumulation of true 
wealth. In the material world all the 
capital that exists in the richest country 
at one time rarely, if ever, exceeds in 
money value the valuation of two years’ 
production. As I have said, if we all 
stopped work we should all starve within 
less than two years. Such is the 
beneficent law by which man earns his 
bread by the sweat of his brow, and in 
doing so developes mental energy and 
true manhood. By his work and his ac- 
cumulation of experience he has raised 
himself above the level of the beast. But 
alas! the brute element is not yet wholly 
eliminated. This is proved to exist by 
the construction of battleships and other 
killing implements, by the existence of 
armaments and by the number of persons 
who wilfully devote themselves to the de- 
structive pursuits of war and warfare, 
when there are so many higher inven- 
tions waiting for the right man. 

In the material world we are constant- 
ly trying to overcome friction in our 
mechanism, and yet if there were no fric- 
tion we should move nothing. The same 
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rule holds in economic science. If there 
were no cranks, no faddists, no one who 
proposes to reform the world by legis- 
lation ; if there were no writers of essays 
and books on what is called “ political 
economy,” of which about ninety per 
cent. are written by men who have no 
knowledge of the facts and figures and 
have had no experience in the conduct 
of affairs, there would be no friction and 
no movement in social science. Hence 
the useful quality of all the organizations 
for changing human nature, and in that 
way altering and improving the condi- 
tion of society ; they are all useful, futile 
as their work seems to be. 

It is under these conditions that even 
this treatise on extravagance in women’s 
dress may excite a little more friction, a 
little more movement on the line of social 
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science, and perhaps a little more discuss- 
ing, perhaps omitting the dts. 

One aspect of dress has not yet been 
touched—an important one, in view of 
the Easter season. The sumptuous 
raiment of the Catholic and Russian 
churches, the impressive colors of the 
stained glass and the other instrumentali- 
ties appealing to the imagination and 
raising an aspiration toward the higher 
life, may even bring high thoughts into 
the heads of those overshadowed by the 
hundred dollar hat, to which reference 
had been made when you asked me to 
write this treatise. I have given you 
some of the ideas that pass in a devious 
way through my mind under the shadow 
of that hat which suggested to you the 
extravagance in women’s dress. 

Boston, Mass, 
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The Present Condition of Guam" 


BY COMMANDER GEORGE L. DYER, U.S.N. 


GovERNOR OF GUAM 


HE Island Treasury is officered by 
natives; only the Auditor is at 
present Paymaster of the Naval 

Station. 

The people live in the towns and go 
daily to their ranches in the country. 
These ranches consist of small clearings, 
without fences, in which they plant corn 
and sweet potatoes mainly. There is 
usually a small shack, as a native hut is 
called, of the most primitive kind, where 
the proprietor and his family can live for 
short intervals. 

The people are gentle and very re- 
ligious. Like the Filipinos, they are 
anxious to learn English. Their meth- 
ods of cultivation are the most primitive. 
Their wants are few and they lead lives 
of Arcadian simplicity and freedom from 
ambition or the desire for change or 
progress. They are like children, easily 
controlled and readily influenced by ex- 
ample, good or bad. The interests of 
the Naval Station and natives are in- 
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timately interwoven. The one, as an 
organization, cannot escape, or live far 
apart from, the other, and the efficiency 
of the first depends largely on the wel- 
fare of the second. It is, therefore, in- 
cumbent on us for our self protection and 
efficiency to give the natives such care as 
they are unable to give themselves, to 
see that they are kept healthy and free 
from contagion, and are afforded prac- 
tical instruction in their sole pursuit of 
agriculture, and to educate them to oc- 
cupy such positions as clerks, mechanics 
and intelligent laborers in the Naval Sta- 
tion that will eventually be established. 
When highways are provided by the 
Federal Government the productive ca- 
pacity of the island may be great enough 
to furnish eventually a revenue suffi- 
cient to carry on certain public services, 
such as the schools, and, possibly, to keep 
up the roads. At present it is insufficient 
for these purposes and, besides, is very 
precarious. The principal church of the 
island, first built in 1669, at present in 
a badly shattered condition due to the 
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earthquake of September, 1902, is located 
on the public square in Agafina. For 


more than a century its great bell has 
tolled every morning at four o’clock, 
calling the people to matins and to their 


daily tasks. The church is a sacred 
possession, hallowed by the worship of 
generations. The people could not be 
parted from it, nor from the daily ob- 
servances connected with it, just where it 
stands. 

The years of American occupation, 
years of incessant labor on the part of 
the American officials stationed here, 
have accomplished much in general prog- 
ress, in spite of slender means; but in- 
finitely more has been left undone 
through the utter inadequacy of financial 
resources, demanding immediate atten- 
tion. One priest only remained on the 
island after the American occupation. 
He was the venerable Padre José Palomo, 
a native of the island, an upright, honest 
and consistent Roman Catholic, whose 
sympathy with the administration here 
and whose powerful influence with his 
devoted people have always been of the 
greatest assistance. 

The medical officers had a hard fight 
to overcome the prejudice of the natives 
against medical treatment. When they 
were sick they would hide from the doc- 
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tors. The mortality among mothers and 
new-born infants was especially great, 
due to their lack of cleanliness. Their 
custom permitted neither mother nor in- 
fant to be washed. By perseverance and 
the continual evidence of their power to 
alleviate pain the medical officers grad- 
ually overcame this prejudice. In 1900 
there were 328 births and 288 deaths, 
while in 1901 there were 435 births and 
258 deaths, showing a marked increase in 
the birth rate and an equally marked 
decrease in the death rate. 

On February 22d, 1900, a proclama- 
tion was issued by Governor Leary abol- 
ishing the pernicious system of peonage 
then existing, under which many unfor- 
tunates had been kept in practical slaverv 
all their lives. 

Food being extremely scarce, an old 
Spanish order was revived compelling 
every inhabitant to plant a certain amount 
of corn and other vegetables and to raise 
at least one pig and a number of chickens. 
The people were also compelled to learn 
to write their names, specimen signatures 
being furnished them on application. It 
is doubtful, however, if anything was 
gained by this. 

Land laws, revenue laws, taxes, etc., 
were formulated and put into operation. 
On July 19th, 1900, Governor Leary was 
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relieved by Capt. Seaton Shroeder, U. 
S. N. Among the first important acts 
of the latter was the reorganization of 
the judiciary. 

Dispensaries were established in the 
towns of Sumay and Agat for the free 
treatment of natives. Native nurses, paid 
by the Island Government, were stationed 
at these dispensaries to administer sim- 
ple and emergency treatment. The 
medical officer from the station ship 
visited them twice each week, and at such 
other times as his presence was required. 
A law was promulgated directing all 
persons who practiced midwifery to pre- 
sent themselves at the Naval Hospital 
for a course of instruction, and, after suc- 
cessfully passing an examination, they 
were given a license to practice. It was 
made illegal to practice professionally 
without such license. 

Then, on November 13th, 1900, came 
the devastating typhoon whick resulted 
in the loss of the station ship “ Yose- 
mite.” Practically all of the lighter 
frame houses on shore were thrown down 
and many were washed out to sea. Not 
Some of the 


one escaped uninjured. 
older stone houses were demolished and 
practically every building in town was 
unroofed. The sea rose twelve feet above 
normal level and completed the destruc- 


tion begun by the wind. Crops were 
entirely destroyed and thousands of peo- 
ple rendered homeless and starving. Im- 
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mediate measures were taken for the 
relief of the unfortunate. The provi- 
sions on hand at the Naval Station and 
in the various stores were drawn upon 
to their utmost extent. Additional sup- 
plies were obtained from Manila. The 
fortunate presence and safety of the 
collier “ Justin” rendered this possible. 
Daily issues of provisions were made to 
all in need of them. Altogether there 
were distributed about 65,000 pounds of 
flour, 50,000 pounds of biscuit, 50,000 
pounds salt beef and pork, 20,000 pounds 
salt salmon, 20,000 pounds rice, 1,000 
pounds sugar. 

The effects of this typhoon forced the 
Governor to bend all his energies toward 
the rehabilitation of the stricken island. 
As far as the limited resources of the 
island would permit, he established 
schools with American teachers; but, 
unfortunately, from lack of funds, was 
unable to continue them for a very long 
period. A leper colony was established 
outside of Agafia, in which all the lepers 
were segregated. It was a measure 
which the safety of the Americans as 
well as that of the natives required. The 
latter saw no cause for it; they were 
accustomed to the care of their lepers 
and did not wish to be separated from 
them. The expense, however, of this 
new establishment and of its subsequent 
maintenance was forced on the Island 
Treasury by the American occupation. 














A Party of Lepers at the Leper Station 

















Excavating the Boat Channel Across the Reef in the Harbor so as to Secure a Depth of Four Feet at 
Low Water 


The public buildings, which were in a 
dilapidated condition, were repaired and 
necessary new ones were built. The 


road to Piti from Agafia was improved, 
bridges were rebuilt and roads leading 


intothecountry were started. Transporta- 
tion was established between the landing 
in the harbor at Piti and Agafia. Ani- 
mals and carts were brought here for 
that purpose. A post office was started. 

Then came the earthquake of Septem- 
ter 22d, 1902, which seriously damaged 
every building in the island, necessitating 


another long period of rebuilding and 
rehabilitation. 

Commander Sewell, who succeeded 
Governor Schroeder, had his hands full 
in following out the work of rehabilita- 
tion. He rebuilt the large school house in 
Agafia, but was unable, on account of a 
lack of funds, to start instruction. 

The idea of having the American flag 
waving over a community of ten thou- 
sand people, and where there were no 
schools in which the English language 
was taught, seemed intolerable to each 
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new Governor, and with the very ready 
assistance of the Navy Department a way 
was again found to reopen some of them 
on June 13th of this year, in a way that 
has been effective without inflicting any 
hardships on the community, yet without 
any appropriation by Congress. Amer- 
ican residents volunteered, temporarily, 
but they are insufficient. The limits of 
age for both sexes, from seven to 
twelve, had to be established to reduce 
the number of pupils, and it is impossi- 
ble to take in the boys from twelve to 
fourteen until Congress makes some pro- 
vision for the proper equipment of the 
schools and the employment of teachers. 
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The people of Sumay are better off 
than in the other towns, on account of 
the recent purchases of land in their 
vicinity by the Government, and they 
have contributed toward the erection of 
a school house there. The kind of in- 
struction the scholars receive from the 
native teachers, in Spanish, is very in- 
different, but as the teachers are only 
paid five dollars a month it has been 
considered advisable to keep up the 
school organization. The temptation is 
strong, however, to save to the Island 
Treasury even the small amount paid to 
these native teachers, and nothing really 
effective can be done until provision is 
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Placing Buoy to Mark End of Reef at Harbor Entrance 


The main school at Agafia now has seven 
hundred and ten students of both sexes, 
about equally divided ; but the boys have 
to attend only during the forenoon and 
the girls only during the afternoon. 
Schools with the American teachers who 
volunteered temporarily were established 
at Asan (49 pupils), and at Piti (68 
pupils), also at Sumay (98 pupils). The 
scholars in all these schols are making 
good progress, but are not doing as well 
as they should, on account of the short 
heurs necessitated by the lack of teachers. 
Schools taught by native teachers, in 
Spanish, exist in the towns of Agat (84 
pupils), Umatac (32 pupils), Merizo (62 
pupils) and Inarajan (70 pupils), due 
to the inability of the Island Treasury 
to hire teachers speaking English. 





made by the home authorities for con- 
tract teachers, as the only ones available 
at present are members of the families 
of officers and employees of the Naval 
Station living in Agafia, who are not 
willing to live in the country and who 
are needed in the Agajia schools. These 
voluntary teachers, too, are liable to go 
home at any time, and thus break up the 
school organization. 

A telephone service has been estab- 
lished between Agajfia and Piti, to be 
extended as soon as means will permit. 
There are one hundred and twenty bi- 
cycles in daily use in Agafia and the 
suburbs. An arrangement has _ been 
made with the Meteorological Service at 
Manila for a weather station at Guam, 
which has done good service. 
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The harbor of Apra has been thor- 
oughly surveyed for purposes of a Naval 
Station and for the location of fortifica- 
tions. The inner rim of the harbor is 
filled with a coral reef, awash at low 
tide, which prevents a ship from anchor- 
ing near to the real beach. Passengers 
and freight are transported in light draft 
boats and lighters across the reef to the 
landing place by a channel which is now 
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other, insisting on cleanliness in living 
and the observance of sanitary rules. 
They have accomplished much and de- 
serve a large share of credit for whatever 
advance the people have made. 

Governor Schroeder built the first and 
only hospital in the island. This has 
been an efficient factor in the health of 
the community, but it is inadequate to its 
needs and requires such additions in the 














The Reverend Father Palomo, Head of the Roman Catholic 
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being deepened so that it can be used at 
all tides. 

An experimental farm on a small scale 
has been started and plantsand seeds have 
been distributed to trustworthy natives 
for cultivating in all parts of the island. 

One of the greatest boons that the is- 
landers have received from the American 
occupation is the care and attention of 
the medical officers of the Naval Station, 
stationed here for that purpose. They 
have been true missionaries, visiting 
houses from one end of the island to the 


way of further buildings and_ instru- 
ments as can only be furnished by the 
Federal Government. 

Strong efforts have been made to enlist 
the necessary aid in providing a supply 
of suitable water for the city of Agafia. 
A site has been selected and careful and 
detailed surveys submitted for the con- 
struction of water works. They can only 
be provided for by Congress, as the sum 
of money required, tho not very large, is 
still far bevond the means of the Island 
Government. 


. 





A CAP MAKER’S STORY 


Efforts have also been made to interest 
the Post Office Department to establish 
here an international money order sys- 
tem. At present all bills must be paid 
bv remittances of silver in Mexican dol- 
lars to China and Japan, and such oppor- 
tunities have to be taken for this purpose 
as present themselves. 

The entrance to the harbor and the 
troublesome reefs within have been 
marked by conspicuous, well moored 
buoys, so that a proper anchorage may 
be reached at any time easily, and every- 
thing is being done which can be done 
without the aid of the home Treasury. 


od 
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In the preparation of these articles 
auotations have been freely made from 
the reports of Surgeon Leys, U. S. N.; 
“Guam and Its People,” by W. E. Saf- 
ford, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 
1903; “ The Island of Guam,” by Civil 
Engineer Leonard M. Cox, U. S. N., 
Bulletins of the American Geographical 
Society, July, 1904; and the “ Memoria 
Descriptiva é Histérica por Don Felipe 
de la Corte, Boletin del Ministerio del 
Ultramar del afio, 1876,” all of which 
are commended as delightfully enter- 
taining and instructive. 

} Acana, Guam. 


A Cap Maker’s Story 


BY ROSE SCHNEIDERMAN 


[Miss Schneiderman led the women capmakers in their recent successful strike for 


the union shop. 


She is a small, quiet, serious, good looking young woman of twenty 


years, already a member of the National Board, and fast rising in the labor world.— 


EDITOR. ] 


Y name is Rose Schneiderman, and 

I was born in some small city of 

Russian Poland. I don’t know 

the name of the city, and have no memory 

of that part of my childhood. ‘When I 

was about five years of age my parents 

brought me to this country and we set- 
tled in New York. 

So my earliest recollections are of liv- 
ing in a crowded street among the East 
Side Jews, for we also are Jews. 

My father got work as a tailor, and we 
lived in two rooms on Eldridge Street, 
and did very well, though not so well as 
in Russia, because mother and father both 
earned money, and here father alone 
earned the money, while mother attended 
to the house. There were then two other 
children besides me, a boy of three and 
one of five. 

I went to school until I was nine years 
old, enjoying it thoroughly and making 
great progress, but then my father died 
of brain fever and mother was left with 
three children and another one coming. 
So I had to stay at home to help her and 
she went out to look for work. 

A month later the baby was born, and 
mother got work in a fur house, earning 


about $6 a week and afterward $8 a 
week, for she was clever and steady. 

I was the house worker, preparing the 
meals and looking after the other chil- 
dren—the baby, a little girl of six years, 
and a boy of nine. I managed very well, 
tho the meals were not very elaborate. I 
could cook simple things like porridge, 
coffee and eggs, and mother used to pre- 
pare the meat before she went away in the 
morning, so that all I had to do was to 
put it in the pan at night. 

The children were not more trouble- 
some than others, but this was a hard part 
of my life with few bright spots in it. I 
was a serious child, and cared little for 
children’s play, and I knew nothing about 
the country, so it was not so bad for me 
as it might have been for another. Yet 
it was bad, tho I did get some pleasure 
from reading, of which I was very fond; 
and now and then, as a change from the 
home, I took a walk in the crowded 
street. 

Mother was absent from _half-past 
seven o'clock in the morning till half- 
past six o’clock in the evening. 

I was finally released by my little sis- 
ter being taken by an aunt, and the two 
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boys going to the Hebrew Orphan Asy- 
lum, which is a splendid institution, and 
turns out good men. One of these broth- 
ers is now a student in the City College, 
and the other is a page in the Stock Ex- 
change. 

When the other children were sent 
away mother was able to send me back 
to school, and I stayed in this school 
(Houston Street Grammar) till I had 
reached the Sixth Grammar Grade. 

Then I had to leave in order to help 
support the family. I got a place in 
Hearn’s as cash girl, and after working 
there three weeks changed to Ridley’s, 
where I remained for two and a half 
years. I finally left because the pay was 
so very poor and there did not seem to be 
any chance of advancement, and a friend 
told me that I could do better making 
caps. 

So I got a place in the factory of Hein 
& Fox. The hours were from 8 a.m. to 
6 p.m., and we made all sorts of linings— 
or, rather, we stitched in the linings— 
golf caps, yachting caps, etc. It was piece 
work, and we received from 3% cents to 
10 cents a dozen, acording to the different 
grades. By working hard we could 
make an average of about $5 a week. We 
would have made more but had to pro- 
vide our own machines, which cost us 
$45, we paying for them on the install- 
ment plan. We paid $5 down and $1 a 
month after that. 

I learned the business in about two 
months, and then made as much as the 
others, and was consequently doing quite 
well when the factory burned down, de- 
stroying all our machines—150 of them. 
This was very hard on the girls who had 
paid for their machines. It was not so 
bad for me, as I had only paid a little of 
what I owed. 

The bosses got $500,000 insurance, so 
I heard, but they never gave the girls a 
cent to help them bear their losses. I 
think they might have given them $10, 
anyway. 

Soon work went on again in four lofts, 
and a little later I became assistant sam- 
ple maker. This is a position which, tho 
coveted by many, pays better in glory 
than in cash. It was still piece work, and 
tho the pay per dozen was better the work 
demanded was of a higher quality, and 
one could not rush through samples as 
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So I still could 
average only about $5 per week. 

After I had been working as a cap 
maker for three years it began to dawn 
on me that we girls needed an organiza- 


through the other caps. 


tion. The men had organized already, 
and had gained some advantages, but the 
bosses had lost nothing, as they took it 
out of us. 

We were helpless; no one girl dare 
stand up for anything alone. Matters 
kept getting worse. The bosses kept mak- 
ing reductions in our pay, half a cent a 
dozen at a time. It did not sound im- 
portant, but at the end of the week we 
found a difference. 

We didn’t complain to the bosses; we 
didn’t say anything except to each other. 
There was no use. The bosses would not 
pay any attention unless we were like the 
men and could make them attend. 

One girl would say that she didn’t 
think she could make caps for the new 
price, but another would say that she 
thought she could make up for the reduc- 
tion by working a little harder, and then 
the first would tell herself: 

“Tf she can do it, why can’t I?” 

They didn’t think how they were wast- 
ing their strength. 

A new girl from another shop got in 
among us. She was Miss Bessie Brout, 
and she talked organization as a remedy 
for our ills. She was radical and pro- 
gressive, and she stimulated thoughts 
which were already in our minds before 
she came. 

Finally Miss Brout and I and another 
girl went to the National Board of 
United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers when 
it was in session, and asked them to or- 
ganize the girls. 

They asked us: 

“ How many of you are there willing to 
be organized?” 

“In the first place about twelve,” we 
said. We argued that the union label 
would force the bosses to organize their 
girls, and if there was a girls’ union in 
existence the bosses could not use the 
union label unless their girls belonged to 
the union. 

We were told to come to the next meet- 
ing of the National Board, which we did, 
and then received a favorable answer, 
and were asked to bring all the girls who 
were willing to be organized to the next 

















meeting, and at the next meeting, ac- 
cordingly, we were there twelve strong 
and were organized. 

When Fox found out what had hap- 
pened he discharged Miss Brout, and 
probably would have discharged me but 
that I was a sample maker and not so 
easy to replace. In a few weeks we had 
all the girls in the organization, because 
the men told the girls that they must enter 
the union or they would not be aliowed to 
work in the shop. 

Then came a big strike. Price lists 
for the coming season were given in to 
the bosses, to which they did not agree. 
After some wrangling a strike was de- 
clared in five of the biggest factories. 
There are 30 factories in the city. About 
100 girls went out. 

The result was a victory, which netted 
us—I mean the girls—$2 increase in our 
wages on the average. 

All the time our union was progressing 
very nicely. There were lectures to make 
us understand what trades unionism is 
and our real position in the labor move- 
ment. I read upon the subject and grew 
more and more interested, and after a 
time I became a member of the National 
Board, and had duties and responsibili- 
ties that kept me busy after my day’s 
work was done. 

But all was not lovely by any means, 
for the bosses were not at all pleased 
with their beating and had determined to 
fight us again. 

They agreed among themselves that 
after the 26th of December, 1904, they 
would run their shops on the “open” 
system. 

This agreement was reached last fall, 
and soon notices, reading as follows, were 
hung in the various shops: 


“ NOTICE. 


“After the 26th of December, 1904, this shop 
will be run on the open shop system, the bosses 
having the right to engage and discharge em- 
ployees as they see fit, whether the latter are 
union or nonunion.” 


Of course, we knew that this meant an 
attack on the union. The bosses intended 
gradually to get rid of us, employing in 
our place child labor and raw immigrant 
girls who would work for next to noth- 
ing. 

On December 22d the above notice ap- 
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peared, and the National Board, which 
had known about it all along, went into 
session prepared for action. 

Our people were very restive, saying 
that they could not sit under that notice, 
and that if the National Board did not 
call them out soon they would go out of 
themselves. 

At last word was sent out, and at 2.30 
o’clock all the workers stopped, and, lay- 
ing down their scissors and other tools, 
marched out, some of them singing the 
‘* Marseillaise.” 

We were out for thirteen weeks, and 
the girls established their reputation. 
They were on picket duty from seven 
o'clock in the morning till six o’clock in 
the evening, and gained over many of 
the nonunion workers by appeals to them 
to quit working against us. 

Our theory was that if properly ap- 
proached and talked to few would be 
found who would resist our offer to take 
them into our organization. No right 
thinking person desires to injure an- 
other. We did not believe in violence 
and never employed it. 

During this strike period we girls each 
received $3 a week; single men $3 a 
week, and married men $5 a week. This 
was paid us by the National Board. 

We were greatly helped by the other 
unions, because the open shop issue was 
a tremendous one, and this was the sec- 
= fight which the bosses had conducted 

or it. 

Their first was with the tailors, whom 
they beat. If they now could beat us the 
outlook for unionism would be bad. 

Some were aided and we stuck out, and 
won a glorious victory all along the line. 
That was only last week. The shops are 
open now for all union hands and for 
them only. 

While the strike lasted I tried to get 
work in a factory that was not affected, 
but found that the boss was against me. 

Las* spring I had gone as a member of 
a committee to appeal to this boss on be- 
half of a girl who had been four years in 
his employ and was only getting $7 a 
week. She wanted $1 raise and all legal 
holidays. Previously she had had to work 
on holidays. After argument we secured 
for her the $1 raise and half a day on 
every legal holiday. 

When the strike broke out, looking for 





work, I went to this boss, and he stared 
at me, and said: 

“ What do you want?” 

“You asked for a girl.” 

“ You—you—I don’t want you,” said 
he. “Can’t I have my choice?” 

“Certainly,” said I, “I could never 
work where I’m not wanted.” 

I suppose he expected me to revenge 
myself by keeping other girls away, but I 
sent him others till he filled the place. 

He resented my having served on the 
committee, and so he did not want me, 
but I felt honored by the manner in 
which I was treated. It showed that I 
had done my duty. 

The bosses try to represent this open 
shop issue as tho they were fighting a 
battle for the public, but really it is noth- 
ing of the sort. The open shop is a 
weapon to break the unions and set men 
once more cutting each other’s throats by 
individual competition. 

Why, there was a time in the cap 
trade when men worked fourteen hours 
a day, and then took the heads of their 
machines home in bags and setting them 
up on stands, put mattresses underneath 
to deaden the sound and worked away till 
far into the morning. 

We don’t want such slavery as that to 
come back. 

The shops are open now for all union 
people, and all nonunion people can join 
the union. In order to take in newcome 
foreigners we have for them cut the ini- 
tiation fees down to one-half what we 
Americans have to pay, and we trust 
them till they get work and their wages. 

In order to give the newcomers a 
chance we have stopped night work, 
which doesn’t suit the bosses, because it 
causes them to pay more rent when they 
can’t use their buildings night and day. 
It costs them the price of another loft 
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instead of costing the workers their 
health and lives as in the old days. 

Our trade is well organized, we have 
won two victories and are not going back- 
ward. 

But there is much to be done in other 
directions. The shop girls certainly need 
organization, and I think that they ought 
to be easy to organize, as their duties are 
simple and regular and they have a reg- 
ular scale of wages. 

Many saleswomen on Grand and Di- 
vision streets, and, in fact, all over the 
East Side, work from 8 a.m. till 9 p.m. 
week days, and one-half a day on Sun- 
days for $5 and $6 a week; so they cer- 
tainly need organization. 

The waitresses also could easily be or- 
ganized, and perhaps the domestic serv- 
ants. I don’t know about stenographers. 
I have not come in contact with them. 

Women have proved in the late strike 
that they can be faithful to an organiza- 
tion and to each other. The men give us 
the credit of winning the strike. 

Certainly our organization constantly 
grows stronger, and the Woman’s Trade 
Union League makes progress. 

The girls and women by their meetings 
and discussions come to understand and 
sympathize with each other, and more 
and more easily they act together. 

It is the only way in which they can 
hope to hold what they now have or bet- 
ter present conditions. 

Certainly there is no hope from the 
mercy of the bosses. 

Each boss does the best he can for him- 
self with no thought of the other bosses, 
and that compels each to gouge and 
squeeze his hands to the last penny in or- 
der to make a profit. 

So we must stand together to resist, 
for we will get what we can take—just 
that and no more. 
New York, March 29. 1905. 


























Ritualism 


BY THE BISHOP OF FOND DU LAC 





[The Rt. Rev. Charles C. Grafton, D.D., was consecrated second Bishop of Fond du 
Lac in 1889. ‘The diocese has some fifty parishes and over four thousand communicants. 
Bishop Grafton is recognized as a chief leader of the Ritualistic wing of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. At the consecration of Bishop Weller as Coadjutor in 1900 the Rit- 


ualistic display was such as to attract much attention and criticism.—EbITOoR. ] 


“Man is a ritualistic animal. He can’t help 
being a ritualist if he tries.” 

HIS was the gambit with which a 
somewhat enthusiastic ecclesiastic 
opened his after dinner controver- 

sial game with me. 

“What,” I said, “are you going to 
make out of that glittering generality? ” 

“ Well this,” he replied, “ that all this 
Low Church talk against ritualism is 
mostly rubbish or hypocrisy. Ritualism 
enters into all the relations of society. 
You cannot go to a dinner party~in a 
frock coat or into a fashionable restau- 
rant in a shirt waist, tho the thermometer 
is at ninety. Ritual makes you put lights 
and flowers on your dinner table, use 
napkins, finger bowls and open the door 
for the ladies to make their exit.” 

“The controversies that have arisen 
about it,” I suggested, “ relate to its use 
in religion rather than its employment 
in society.” 

“Yes,” he said, “and one of the hyp- 
ocrisies of the debate has been the denial 
that Americans like ceremonial or ritual. 
Don’t they? Why. the lodge room is full 
of it, and of all the people in the world 
Americans cultivate flub-dub titles and 
love dress and parade.” 

“Then you don’t think there is some- 
thing silly in it, and it denotes a going 
back to the Indian’s love of paint and 
feathers, that there is something unman- 
ly in it, and it is a characteristic of an 
effeminate mind? ” 

“No, unless you are ready to admit 
there is something unmanly in an Ameri- 
can saluting Old Glory when it is un- 
furled, the soldier presenting arms to it, 
the sailor touching his hat when he comes 
on quarter deck, the British peer bowing 
to the empty throne when he enters the 
House of Lords. But the other day sev- 
eral columns of the newspaper were full 
of letters from grand judges and high 
dignitaries as to the manner in which the 











salute to the flag was to be given by a 
woman. They did not think it unmanly 
or beneath their dignity to try and solve 
the question. Some thought a lady should 
raise one hand in a military fashion, 
others that she should wave her hand- 
kerchief, others that she should make 
what the English call a bob courtesy. It 
was rather funny, I admit, but any way 
these worthies did not think the question 
beneath their consideration.” 

“T remember,” I said, “ once putting 


‘that argument about the empty throne to 


a Virginia Low Churchman, and he an- 
swered it by saying if he were a British 
peer he would not do such a thing. He 
regarded it as an act of idolatry. It was 
forbidden by the Second Commandment. 
It was like throwing incense on the stand 
before the Roman Emperor. It was only 
an excuse for bowing to the altar in 
church. He would have none of it. I 
did not find it a very convincing argu- 
ment, altho I told him that being a Vir- 
ginian gentleman, he would, I had no 
doubt, do what all gentlemen did. It had 
no effect upon him.” 

“Yes,” said my friend, “you can’t 
meet a certain class of Episcopalian 
churchmen with argument. If you get 
the better of them in an appeal to scrip- 
tural or ecclesiastical history, or ancient 
custom, or the canons of the Church, they 
don’t give in, they simply get mad. This 
is very noticeable in England. It is only 
repeating what Englishmen have written 
of themselves, to say that as a nation they 
are insular, narrow-minded, somewhat 
dull, intensely self-conceited and obsti- 
nately pugnacious. This spirit shows it- 
self in politics and also in religion. When 
the Low Churchmen found that they 
were beaten in the appeal to Scripture 
and the Prayer Book, then the baser sort 
took to appealing to the Britisher’s ever 
latent prejudices, fear and hatred of Ro- 
manism. The agitators manufactured all 
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sorts of dire prognostications, invented 
no end of silly stories, concocted another 
popish plot, grossly perverted the teach- 
ing of leaders, like Pusey and Keble 
and Liddon, by vile insinuations about 
confession, tried to excite the fears and 
inflame the evil passions of the mob. In 
this work a man by the name of Kensit 
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meeting houses, or object to steeples as 
once they did. Our American Presby- 
terian brethren no longer object to organs 
or beautiful churches. The Congrega- 
tionalists are adopting liturgical services 
and responsive saying of psalms. They 
are all in some localities taking sections 
of the Prayer Book of their old mother 
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made himself conspicuous. Americans 
are not half so bigoted. They do not so 
hold on to their inherited prejudices. An 
American, be he a churchman or secta- 
rian outwardly, asks himself whether the 
thing proposed in politics or religion is a 
good thing in itself. If it is, he wants to 
have it. We can’t forever run in the ruts 
of the past. And so our Methodist cou- 
sins no longer insist on building plain 





Church. They have opened their shut- 
ters, pulled down the curtains and are 
letting in the daylight.” 

“ For my own part,” I replied, “I am 
hoping and praying that there may be 
signs of growing Christian fellowship 
and possible reunion. Let us not jostle 
the cup. It will overflow when it is full. 
God will work out the problem in his 
own good way. But I venture to reply 
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to something of yours about our sec- 
tarian friends. In my own belief it is the 
Episcopalians who first have got to be 
delivered from their bondage to bad tra- 
ditions and throw open their hearts to 
the light; and get down on their knees 
before God. My experience is that the 
Protestant Episcopalian is often about 
the narrowest specimen of a Christian 
there is, and among Episcopalians it is 
the so-called old-fashioned High Church- 
men who are the most ‘sot’ in their 
ways. It is a passing and diminishing 
class, but a disagreeable one to meet. 
When some fifty years ago I took Holy 
Orders they were in much evidence. In 
their Christian outlook the Churches of 
the Orient, the Russian, Greek and other 
Eastern Communions, were too distant to 
be of any practical consideration and 
were immersed in ignorance and super- 
stition. The Roman Church had _for- 
feited all claim to be considered a part of 
Christ’s Church, and was overlaid with 
errors of belief and practice. The va- 
rious Christian denominations about 
them were all of modern inception, had 
no valid ministry, no ordained means of 
grace, and their members when saved 
were saved through the uncovenanted 
mercies of God. The little Episcopal 
Church was alone the sole representative 
of the Church Christ founded; but, alas! 
there was a very considerable body of 
clergy and laity belonging to it who were 
Low Churchmen, and who had a most 
imperfect conception both of Christian- 
ity and the Church; the Church of Christ 
going back practically to the little hand- 
ful of persons, and they were the Church! 

“ Now tho this class, along with the 
Calvinistic Low Churchman, has nearly 
passed away the narrow spirit remains. 
If with the enlarged views both of the 
Catholic and Broad Churchman, and the 
increased liturgical knowledge, a clergy- 
man wishes to restore lights on the altar, 
or the full vestments for the eucharist, 
or the scriptural use of incense, these 
good people begin to whimper and find 
fault, and say: ‘ Oh, it was not so in our 
young days, and we don’t like innova- 
tions, and it is all so Romish, and we shall 
have to give up our pews and go else- 
where!’ Now vestments, lights, incense 
are not ‘Romish,’ but scriptural and 
catholic. But these persons keep up their 
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little foolish clatter, and cuckoo cry: ‘ It 
is all so Romish we don’t like it. It was 
not so in the dear old Rev. B ’s 
time.’ When Romaphobia seizes one, 
everything seems ‘Romish.’ I remem- 
ber when the laymen had restored a 
church in my diocese and in place of a 
much worn carpet had laid a hard wood 
floor, a woman declared she could no lon- 
ger attend the church. She did not mind 
the lights on the altar or the vestments, 
but that new hard wood floor she could 
“It was so Romish. It was 
just in imitation of the Roman Church in 
the town. It is not sectarians who, as a 
rule, are so bigoted or stand in the way of 
progress as a class of High Churchmen 
who make an idol of the Prayer Book 
and try to interpret it as if it were a 
complete manual of ceremonial, instead 
of a book given to an existing Church 
whose clergy were already instructed in 
ritual and needed only to alter from their 
accustomed ways when explicitly bidden 
to do so.” 

“You do not then, Bishop, object to 
ritual, and I do not see how you can 
when God gave such command concern- 
ing it in the Old Testament.” 

“And for that matter,” I said, “in 
the New he took St. John up into 
heaven as he had formerly taken Moses, 
and the worship of heaven, where God 
is worshiped in spirit and truth, with its 
clerical service and lights and incense, 
became, when the Christian Church was 
free from oppression and able to act out 
her own life, the directory of the 
Church’s worship. But as in the old dis- 
pensation the prophets were ever pro- 
claiming the greater importance of the 
spirit over the rite, so it should be now. 
This the Roman Catholics and the East- 
ern Orthodox and Anglican Ritualist all 
alike acknowledge and strive to preserve 
for their people the right balance between 
the two.” 

“You said, Bishop, that a class of Low 
Churchmen in England appealed to pas- 
sion and force; did they not, however, 
appeal in the last century to the law 
courts?” 

“Yes, they did; and the Privy Counsel 
decisions were obviously decisions gov- 
erned by policy and politics, and were 
contradictory. But not being Church 
tribunals, English Churchmen felt it their 
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duty to go to prison rather than obey 
them. The good Queen did not like the 
idea that her reign should be marked by 
a religious persecution, and so the case 
stopped and the prison doors were 
opened. It is a growing opinion that the 
Established Church in England should be 
as free to settle her own affairs apart 
from the State as is the established 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. It is 
this that the Churchmen in England are 
striving for. The cause of ritual.there is 
the cause of religious liberty and the re- 
adjustment of the relations of the Church 
and the State. In America we are, by 
God's good providence, free from such 
alliance. 


“The Episcopal Church is different in 
many respects from that in England. It 
is more like the scriptural model. It com- 
bines the best principles of the Presby- 
terian, Congregational and Methodist 
bodies. Bishops, clergy and laity, all 
have their rights, and are protected in 
them. The bishops are elected, the dio- 
cese chooses for them a counsel of ad- 
vice composed of clergy and laymen. 
The parishes choose their own rectors. 
There is a fair liberty in the use of rit- 
ual ; the Prayer Book is the common bond 
of unity in doctrine. The law of service 
is the betterment of the social order, our 
bond of Christian fellowship.” 

Fonp Du Lac, Wis. 

















The Overwhelming Defeat of Russia 


BY J. H. DE FOREST, D.D. 


[At the request of the Y. M. C. A. Dr. De Forest is about to make a trip to Da!ny, 
Yingkow, Liaoyang, Antung, etc.. for the purpose of making addresses to the soldiers. 
As he will have opportunities of visiting these places under the most favorable circum- 
stances our readers may expect something of unusual interest from him in the near 


future.—EDITOR. ] 


RAND as were the score of vic- 
tories from Kurenjo to Port 
Arthur, the recent two weeks’ 

fight around Mukden puts all the rest in 
the shade. The great Russian army has 
been crushed, almost annihilated. It 
can never stand again before the troops 
of Japan. Peace certainly is in sight, or 
cught to be. 

On the eighth of March, when a week 
or more of fighting had produced no 
startling changes, the news began to 
pour into the War Department. It was 
my good fortune on the morning of that 
day to be granted an interview with the 
Minister of War, General Terauchi, who 
then said: “ We are within five miles of 
Mukden on the west, but the remaining 
distance is very hard indeed. We are 
within fifteen miles of Fushun, but what 
is left is exceedingly difficult.” That 
evening the Minister of War gave a 
dinner in honor of General McArthur, 
who came over to make a visit to the 
front. All through that feast the wires 
were throbbing with the news of brilliant 
successes, but nothing was said until a 
special messenger had taken the news to 
His Majesty at the palace. Even then 
there was no announcement, but it was 
passed around among the guests as tho 
it were a mere topic for conversation. 

The Minister of War said: “ Our left 
wing is now north of Mukden and our 
right close onto Fushun, while the Rus- 
sians before our center are in full re- 
treat hotly pursued by our troops.” In 
conveying this significant news, there 
was not a particle of joy in his face, no 
exultation whatever. It was as tho he 
were wholly indifferent to the greatest 
strategic movements of this war. Ad- 
miral Ito was just a little more like an 
American as he remarked: “ There are 
8,000 dead Russians on the ground cov- 
ered by our center.” Another officer 


with an eye to the cost of things said in 
a complaining voice: “ It costs us a mil- 
lion a month to feed the 50,000 Russians 





already on our hands, and now here’s 
another batch of 50,000 or more that 
we've just bagged, and that will take an- 
other million.” One of the generals 
gave me a figure of the operations in 
words worth recording: “Two weeks 
ago the battle line on the Shakhe, extend- 
ing sixty or seventy miles, resembled a 
sort of crescent, with the horns pointing 
south, the Russian line following closely 
the same direction. Now the crescent’s 
horns are pointed north and are ap- 
proaching each other.” 

Yet at this feast in the War Minister’s 
mansion, with several of our own veteran 
soldiers present, our Minister and other 
members of the Legation, and such war 
correspondents as Kennan and Egan, at 
a moment when the greatest battle of 
modern times was turning into a crush- 
ing defeat for Russia that ought to end 
the war, there was not a boastful word or 
look on the part of these soldiers of 
Japan, not a single shout for the vic- 
torious army, not an extra drop drunk 
in toasts, and not a word about indemnity 
to be wrested from the prostrate enemy. 
“ Kido tro ni arawasazu!” (“Let not 
your face show either pleasure or an- 
ger”) is one of the old precepts written 
deep in the hearts of the Samurai. 

During those days the Capital was as 
quiet as tho there had been no war. You 
might meet scores of Japanese and con- 
verse with them, but not one would in- 
troduce the subject of the decisive on- 
going battle. The bunting displayed was 
in pitiably small quantities. Extras were 
shouted on the streets by swift runners, 
but nobody seemed to run after them. 
It was taken for granted that Japanese 
soldiers would win every time, and the 
whole nation was at peace, confident in 
the power of the army always to do the 
impossible. 

This battle is not yet over (16th). Yet 
see how everything goes like a piece of 
oiled machinery. I stood on a certain 
dock yesterday and to-day and saw 800 
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sick and wounded soldiers landed eachday 
from the Mukden battle line of five or six 
days ago. A special messenger can go 
from Tokyo to Mukden in about four 
days. The sick and wounded can reach 
their native land from the battlefields in 
about the same time. Thousands arrive 
every day when these prolonged battles 
are on, and at the same dock where 800 
landed, another 800 strong, healthy fel- 
lows are starting in another transport to 
take their places. Thousands leave every 
day for the front. There will be no 
cessation of military operations until 
terms of lasting peace are at hand. 
The only bit of excitement I have seen 
during these days was when our trans- 
port left the dock. A few moments be- 
fore starting, the gates were opened and 
the relatives of the outgoing soldiers 
were permitted to rush out upon the 
pier to say farewell to their boys. Old 
men, mothers, wives and children ran to 
see once more the faces they love. They 
tried to get close to the ship to pass in 
bundles of fruit and cake, but the police 
held them in a line twenty-five feet from 
the steamer, for they were too excited to 
be allowed to go near the edge of the 
dock. Those in the rear would have 
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pushed the front ones into the water. 

These 800 outgoing soldiers are com- 
manded by only two commissioned of- 
ficers, and that simply shows how per- 
fect the organization of the army is. 
Men from different camps and in differ- 
ent departments of service fill this ship 
without friction and without the possibil- 
ity of a free fight. A fist fight or a stab- 
bing affray has not been known in the 
Japanese army for years, so says one 
who was the second officer on the Gen- 
eral Staff, and this same officer, taking 
these troops to the front, was severely 
wounded in the Shakhe battles of last 
October. A bullet entered his cheek 
bone and, sliding up under the left tem- 
ple, was buried out of sight. A month 
later he was operated on in the Osaka 
Military Hospital after the position of 
the bullet had been ascertained by X- 
rays. The operation took about an hour, 
but recovery from the effects of chloro- 
form took six hours. He emphasized this 
in his story, since he does not drink saké. 
Saké patients require more chloroform 
than total abstainers, and by some chance 
he got the hard drinkers’ portion. But 
he was out of the hospital in another 
month and on duty. 


SENDAI, JAPAN. 

















Major Omori, with Russian Bullet in His Head Detected by X Rays, as in Illustration on the Left. 
The One on the Right is from a Photograph of a Drawing by His Own Hand, Showing the Bullet 
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Richard Strauss’s “ Taillefer” 


At the third and final concert of its 
thirty-second season, given in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of March 14th, the 
New York Oratorio Society provided an 
excellent performance of Dvorak’s “ Sta- 
bat Mater,” which had not been heard 
here for more than twenty years, and also 
brought forward the most notable mu- 
sical novelty of the year in Richard 
Strauss’s choral ballad of “ Taillefer,” 
giving that work its first performance in 
America. The Dvorak “ Stabat Mater,” 
which was new to most of those who 
heard it, is a work replete with musical 
beauty—with the luscious lilt of smooth, 
sweet sound—but before the end is 
reached its linked sweetness long 
drawn out becomes cloying. After it the 
Strauss ballad sounded like the song of a 
strong man, refreshing and inspiriting. 

“ Taillefer ” was composed in the win- 
ter of 1902-3 and bears the opus No. 
52. It is a setting for chorus, soli and 
an orchestra of 102 players of a ballad 
by the German poet Ludwig Uhland, 
which recounts an old story anent an in- 
cident in the battle of Hastings (fought 
on October 14th, 1066), a slightly varied 
form of which may be found in Free- 
man’s history of the Norman Conquest. 
In Uhland’s version Taillefer (iron 
cleaver) is a young serving-man who 
pleases Duke William of Normandy by 
his sweet singing and cheerful bearing. 
He asks and receives knighthood, a 
horse, a sword, a shield, at William’s 
hand, and when he rides forth the Duke’s 
sister watches him admiringly from the 
tower. He sails to England with the 
Duke, and béfore the battle of Hastings 
begs the favor of being the first to ride 
against the foe. As he advances he in- 


spires the Norman army by singing a 
song of Roland. Then he begins the bat- 
tle by slaying two English knights. Af- 
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ter the victory Duke William honors him 
at a triumphal banquet, pledging Taille- 
fer that his brave song shall ring in his 
ears forever. 

It is a stirring ballad and Strauss has 
raised and intensified its power to a won- 
derful degree. The chorus sings the 
narrative, often in unison, often in the 
richest four, six or eight part harmony. 
Taillefer is a tenor, Duke William a bass 
and the Duke’s sister a soprano. The 
enormous orchestra describes the action 
— illustrates, illuminates, irradiates the 
story. Words and music unite in an in- 
extricable web, and the tale is unfolded 
and enforced with a direct, vigorous 
sweep. The action of the whole piece 
is vitalized. You hear the colloquy 
between the Duke and Taillefer. Then 
you see the new-made knight ride 
out. Beside his song you hear the 
trotting of his horse. You see the Nor- 
man host set sail for England. In the 
battle scene you are nearly overwhelmed 
by the torrent of sound, yet you distin- 
guish in the roar the whizz of arrows, 
the tramp of the warring hosts, the hoof- 
beats of the horses, the calls of bugles, 
and above them all Taillefer’s chivalric 
song. 

Technically the whole fabric is built up 
around a central theme, which is a 
sturdy, simple melody of the folk-song 
type. This is proclaimed as Taillefer ad- 
vances, leading the invading Normans, 
singing his song of Roland, and it grows 
in breadth and power until it swells forth 
as the final climax of the work. 

But the proof of all music is in the 
hearing of it, and the hearing of. this 
latest composition to come to us from the 
hand of Dr. Strauss was a pleasure un- 
alloyed. Its beauty is of a fierce new 
kind, perhaps, but indisputably beauty. 

In this short ballad (it occupies barely 
twenty minutes in performance) Richard 
Strauss has given to the world another 
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masterpiece of delineative music, such 
music as no other man alive can write 
and none of the great dead ever did write. 
It is program music in which the pro- 
gram is sung and nobody can mistake its 
meaning. 


& 
Paderewski, Joseffy and Others 


THE concert pianists we have always 
with us. More and more they are com- 
ing to find in America their happy hunt- 
ing ground. This year they have been 
more numerous than ever before, and in 
one aspect the season just ended might 
almost be considered a long pianists’ holi- 
day. First came the fiery young Bohe- 
mian, Rudolf Friml, and the eccentric 
Russian, de Pachman. To them succeeded 
Josef Hofmann, Miss Aus der Ohe, Jose 
Vianna da Motta, Eugen d’Albert, 
Ernest Schelling, Harold Randolph, and 
several lesser lights. But the greatest 
of them all, Ignace Jan Paderewski and 
Rafael Joseffy, waited until the end of 
the season before appearing in New 
York, and then, to the regret of thou- 
sands of their admirers, each gave only 
one concert in this metropolis. Not- 
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withstanding the unusual number of ca- 
pable players who had preceded them 
there was no valid reason for such con- 
tinence on the part of these two great 
geniuses of the pianoforte. 

Paderewski’s single recital in Carnegie 
Hall was an extraordinary concert from 
every point of view. Probably most of 
those who heard him thought that he 
had never played so well. At any rate 
he again demonstrated his marvelous 
blend of strength and sweetness, his per- 
fect sense of beauty, his enthralling 
charm of interpretation. His hands have 
not lost their cunning, and as the years 
go on his subtle emotionality and his 
powers of endurance actually appear to 
increase. 

Joseffy, whose home is hereabouts, is 
not a prophet without honor in his own 
land. He is greeted with unstinted en- 
thusiasm as often as he cares to appear. 
At a final concert by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, under Walter 
Damrosch, he played the E minor con- 
certo of Chopin in the way, that, accord- 
ing to all traditions, Chopin himself 
must have played it—with an exquisite 
beauty of touch that recalled “ the light- 
ness, delicacy, neatness, elegance and 
gracefulness of Chopin’s playing, which 
won for him the name of Ariel of the 
piano.” 


& 
Tschaikoffsky 


THE programs of the last concerts by 
the Boston Symphony and the Russian 
Symphony orchestras both included 
Tschaikoffsky’s “ Manfred” symphony. 
The scheme of the Russian Society also 
provided the “Ouverture Solennelle— 
1812,” and the first performance here of 
“ Night,” a vocal quartet on a Mozartean 
theme, containing more of Mozart than 
of Tschaikoffsky, but a decidedly effect- 
ive arrangement of a familiar melody. 
It is worthy of note that this Russian, 
more than any other composer, has 
dominated the concert season in New 
York this year. And he has stood the 
test very well. His music is justly among 
the most popular with present-day con- 
cert goers, and his later symphonies 
especially are just about the most moving 
works ever written in the sonata form. 

Among all the “ star” conductors im- 
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ported by the Philharmonic Society the 
Russian Wassili Safonoff has been the 
most successful. Four times he has 
packed Carnegie Hall to the doors by 
his wonderful reading of the “ Pathetic ” 
symphony. It is the present intention 
to ask him to come again next winter, 
but among the Philharmonic’s governors 
some doubt has been expressed as to the 
wisdom of permitting him to conduct 
that work again. There need be none. 
The public will be glad to pay its money 
to hear him interpret the “ Pathetic” 
as often as he will, and would delight to 
hear him conduct Tschaikoffsky’s fourth 
and fifth symphonies also. 


s 
A Quartet of Women 


NEVER as composers, and seldom as 
executants, have the women equaled the 
men in music ; and considering the whole 
field of music as a profession it is gen- 
erally held that the women cannot stand 
beside their brothers. But in the Olive 
Mead String Quartet New York has a 
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remarkable group of young women who 
can hold their own with any similar or- 
ganization of male players in the coun- 
try, indeed the work of these women 
surpasses that of most of the male quar- 
tets ever heard here—and that in the 
very exacting field of chamber music, 
where a nicer balance and consequently 
more rehearsing are necessary than in 
any other kind. For their purity of in- 
tonation, warmth, sonority and precision 
of ensemble Miss Mead and her asso- 
ciates deserve only gratitude and praise. 
Their concerts this year have been 
among the greatest delights of a season 
filled with music-making. 


a 
The Close of the Art Season 


No other month of the winter brought 
out so complete a view of present day 
conditions in American art as April. 
With one of the best exhibitions of its 
kind seen here in years the Society of 
American Artists has been before us 
since March 25th and holds open until 


— 


A Girl Crocheting. By Edmund C. Tarbell. From the “ Ten’s” 
Exhibition at the Montross Gallery 
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May ist. The average of technical ex- 
cellence is high among the 479 works 
shown, and a few men have seemingly 
grown stronger during the year. In 
landscape Emil Carlsen, who is fairly 
wrestling frank truths from nature, won 
the Webb prize with “ Night, Old Wind- 
ham;” Hugo Ballin’s “ Pastoral” won 
the Shaw fund, Mrs. Coman’s charming 
“September Afternoon ” the Julia Shaw 
Memorial prize, and Louis Loeb’s stately 
landscape, ‘“ Morning,” the Carnegie 
prize. Snell’s “ Polperro,” a beautifully 
atmospheric harbor scene in Cornwall, is 
one of the finer things. A far different 
harbor scene, Paul Dougherty’s “ Towers 
of Energy,” is interesting in another way, 
showing our own great city from the 
river. That New York’s “sky line” no 
longer fails in beauty the artists are rap- 
idly learning. Hopkinson’s “ West 
Wind” and Elizabeth Curtis’s “ York 
River ” are the strongest of the marines. 

Alexander’s portrait of Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay as a priestess of mysterious rites 
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holds the place of honor in the Vander- 
bilt gallery and will make interesting 
subject matter for the student of future 
ages who may happen to be interested in 
types of femininity of the twentieth cen- 
tury. ‘‘ The Mother ” and “ The Butter- 
fly” by Mr. Alexander are also in the 
exhibition. 

Irving Wiles surpasses himself in a 
portrait of his wife and daughter, which 
but for an obtrusion of accessories, would 
be a claimant for praise as the best por- 
trait in the show. Smedley, too, has 
painted more sympathetically than ever 
before in a portrait of his young son. 
Samuel Woolf has made strides in a 
year, as his portrait of President Finley 
shows. 

Henri and Glackens are less well repre- 
sented than usual. Hawthorne’s “ Boy 
with a Bowl” is a wonderful bit of 
brush work, and his “ Laborers’ Drink- 
ing” *has the force he always shows. 
Burroughs is always one of the interest- 
ing men even when his experiments do 
not quite succeed. The ex- 











hibition continues to give 
pleasure after repeated visits 
through its many quietly 
good things. As a bit of 
pure beauty the one small 
metal box with an enameled 
cover by Alexander Fisher, 
called “The Garden,” is 
. more exciting than many of 
the framed pictures. 
& 


The Ten American 
Painters 


THE best of the workers 
in higher key who were 
missing in the Fifty-seventh 
Street galleries were to be 
found at Montross’s in the 
annual exhibition of the 
small group known as the 
“Ten.” © Mr. Weir sees 
deeper beauty every year. 
His “ Reverie ” and “ Morn- 
ing Sunlight,” and even the 
less likable portrait of the 
man, with little or no ana- 
tomical construction, are full 








The Junk Dealer. By Charles W. Hawthorne. 


Settlement Exhibition 


At the University 


of a profound knowledge, en- 
larging constantly. It would 
be hard tofinda better painted 
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modern picture than Tarbell’s 
“ Girl Crocheting,” with all the 
careful drawing in color of the 
little Dutchmen and the modern 
knowledge of light added. The 
place in this group left vacant by 
the death of John Twachtman, 
three years ago, has recently 


been given to William M. 
Chase. 
& 
An Exhibition for the 
East Side 


A REMARKABLY strong exhibi- 
tion has been arranged for the 
enjoyment of the people in the 
neighborhood of the University 
Settlement and will remain open 
until May 3d, in the Neighbor- 
hood Guild. It was managed by 
the Art Workers’ Club, that very 
active society of artists and 
models whose clubhouse is in 
Fifty-eighth Street. The exhibi- 
tion consists almost entirely of 
figure works and pictures of 
New York City, and will be of 


even greater educative value 

















than was that of last year, 

which was visited by thou- 
sands. 

Hooper’s “Cliffs of Manhattan,” 


Birge Harrison’s “ Fifth Avenue in Win- 
ter,” Shinn’s “ Cooper Union Fountain,” 
Paul Cornoyer’s street scenes, Jerome 
Myers’s “Night on the East Side,” 
Chase’s “In the Park,” Lie’s “ Dumping 
Ashes,” Jean McLean’s “Carting Snow,” 
Dana Marsh’s “ The Tower-builders ” 
and “The Structure” are some of the 
canvases that attest the artists’ growing 
interest in the city. Mr. Shaw has lent 
seven works from his collection, includ- 
ing that fascinating “Green Gnome,” 
by Sargeant Kendall, Benson’s “ Sum- 
mer” and Walker’s “Singers.” Mr. 
Hearn has lent a fine Thayer, and his 
new “Horse Market, Bombay,” by Ed- 
win Lord Weeks. Mr. Lawrence lent a 
Mary Cassatt, and Mrs. Frederic Crom- 
well four pictures, including two of 
Chase’s, but all the other pictures were 
lent by the painters themselves, who are 
watching with interest the reception their 
works receive in a section of the city 





The Portuguese Fisher Boy. By Charles W. Hawthorne 


not influenced by canons accepted else- 
where. 

Hawthorne’s “Junk Dealer” was 
painted not far from where it is now 
exhibited, and is a typical East Side 


character. 
& 


The Davies Exhibition 


ArTHUR B. Davies was another April 
exhibitor who made the month enjoyable 
for picture lovers. Mr. Macbeth showed 
the group of his works that had been 
prepared for Boston the month before. 
If you do not happen to love poetry in 
literature you will not love such work 
as Davies does in painting. He is the 
embodiment of such a rare spirit in art 
as Yeats, and as untouched by academic 
manners in questions of artistic think- 
ing. Not in any sense a literary painter, 
but one whose sense of rhythm in color 
and line is so fine as to be unique. Such 
works as “ The Encircling Wave,” and 
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“The Illimitable Dawn,” “ Autumn, 
Flame and Passion,” and the “ Aurora, 
Hills of Dreams” are revelations of a 
power to visualize imaginative experi- 
ences of beauty all too rare even among 
dreamers. The color composition of 
these later works is in many ways dif- 
ferent from those done prior to his ex- 
hibition of three years ago. These are 
done less according to dominant har- 
monies and often ring out in sets of 
strongly opposed colors not always so 
beautiful to eyes accustomed as ours are 
now to the “dominant tone.” 
& 


New Gallery Exhibitions 


In the work of Jonas Lie, at the new 
gallery in Thirtieth Street, another of 
the school of experimentalists was re- 
vealed. A man to admire in many ways 
tho, like all of this little set of men, not 
so original as his immediate friends pro- 
claim him. He ought to do much in 
time, for he has greater variety of mood 
than some of his school. 

Following his exhibition came that of 
his fellow craftsman, Van Perrine, who 
continues to study the Palisades. He is 
still enamored of what he seems to con- 
sider a discovery of his own, “ Nature in 
her solemn and isolated grandeur,” 
and as in a note affixed to the announce- 
ments of his exhibition there are strong 
objections made to “reiteration,” one is 
surprised to find much of it in his work. 
His Palisades this year fail to be as 
compelling as they were last year, large- 
ly because we can’t conceive of a man 
feeling eternally the same emotion in the 
presence of night and the storm. He 
seems to have crystallized that feeling of 
the solemn and isolated grandeur of the 
great rocky cliffs and to feel that always 
the same forcing of blacknesses will 
carry the same strength of conviction. 
One does not find that he has gained 
any deeper insight through the concen- 
tration, but this is not to say that he is 
not an interesting personality in our art. 
He is distinctly interesting even if he is 
never to give us more, and it is as futile 
to quarrel with this man for his man- 
nerism as with Davies for his lack of 
drawing of the figure—only, the more 
we get of greatness in an artist the more 
we demand. 
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A Bookbinding by Miss Ellen Gates Starr in Green 
Morocco, with Inlays of Dull Blue and Dark 
Red, Owned by Mrs. Robert Hunter, N. Y. 


Bookbindings at Hull House, 
Chicago 


A NOTABLE exhibition of hand-made 
bookbindings by Miss Ellen Gates Starr 
and her pupils was given at Hull House, 
Chicago, last month. Fifty numbers 
were shown, which included thirty-nine 
bindings by Miss Starr and eleven by 
Miss Mary Kelly and Peter Verberg, two 
of her pupils and associates. Miss Starr 
is perhaps the best known woman binder 
in the West. She studied at the Dove’s 
Bindery, and the showing of her bind- 
ings, to which reference is here made, in- 
cluded examples of her best as well as 
of her most recent work. Some bind- 
ings with embroidered doublures were a 
feature of the exhibition. These are re- 
cent conceits on the part of Miss Starr, 
who has succeeded in securing pro- 
nounced success both with silk and 
leather as mediums upon which she has 
lavished her skill. One of her most at- 
tractive bindings was the “Fables of 
Bidpai,” upon which she had massed a 
wonderfully rich all over design of gold 
tooled roses, with scarlet inlays, all on a 
light green morocco ground, with elabo- 
rately gauffered edges, in which the 
spirit of Orientalism had been delight- 
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fully caught. Another book bound by 
Miss Starr and shown by her in the Hull 
House exhibition was a Kelmscott, bound 
in white pigskin and blind tooled. This 
treatment produced a result that re- 
sembled old carved ivory. A third vol- 
ume, owned by Charles L. Freer, of De- 
troit, the present owner of the famous 
peacock decorations, which Whistler 
made for his own house, was done in 
brown pigskin, with inlays of dark green. 
Other collectors who loaned books for 
this exhibition, bound by Miss Starr, 
were Mrs. Cyrus H. McCormick, John 
A. Spoor, Miss Waite, Mrs. S. J. Walker 
and Mrs. C. B. Pike, of Chicago; George 
G. Booth, of the Cranbrook Press, De- 
troit; Mrs. Robert Hunter, of this city; 
Mrs. Morris A. Black, of Cleveland, and 
Mrs. Frank Gates Allen, of Moline, IIl. 


as 
The Drama 


THE most important dramatic event 
of the month is, of course, the series of 
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plays in which Richard Mansfield, at the 
New Amsterdam, has exhibited his won- 
derful versatility. As the decrepit Ivan 
the Terrible or Baron Chevrial or the Gay 
Beau Brummel or in the alternating 
characters of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
he is equally convincing and impressive. 
No trouble or expense is spared in scen- 
ery, costuming and stage management, 
but this is all subordinated (as are also 
the other actors) to the one dominant 
personality. Such plays as “The 
Parisian Romance,” “Ivan” and “ Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde ” and “ Beau Brum- 
mel ” have no interest in themselves, but 
are adapted or have been adapted to Mr. 
Mansfield’s style of star playing. 

He showed his originality and enter- 
prise this year by giving for the first 
time in English Moliére’s “ The Mis- 
anthrope.” It was a triple translation, 
from France to America, from rime to 
blank verse, and from the seventeenth 
century to the twentieth, but in spite of 
this it interested the audience even if it 


























RICHARD MANSFIELD 


As Beau Brumme 


As Shylock 


















































Scene from Mrs. Fiske’s Play, A Light of St. Agnes 


did not captivate them. Mr. Mansfield’s 
methods are in great contrast to the form- 
al and symmetrical style in which the 
French present their classical comedy, 
and much of the intended effect is lost by 
the change. It was noticeable that in the 
last act, where the rimed couplets of the 
original were introduced, Moliére’s ¢pi- 
grams were more forcible than before. 
Mansfield’s abrupt, snappish manners and 
dry voice are used with splendid effect, in 
the portrayal of Alceste, the man whg@ 
resolves to tell the whole truth regard- 
less of consequences. It is a question 
whether the consequences of such a 
course would be any less disastrous now 
than at the court of Louis. 

A similar revival at the New Amster- 
am is that of Goldsmith’s “ She Stoops 
to Conquer,” with Bellew as Marlow, 


Louis James as Hardcastle, Sidney Drew, 


as Tony Lumpkin, Dodson as Diggory 
and Eleanor Robson as Miss Hardcastle. 
For a century and a third this comedy 
has never been long off the stage and the 
old jokes and traditional stage business 
never fail of effect on any audience. 
The word “ horse-pond” and the pass- 


ing of the loving-cup always excite pal- 
pitation of the diaphragm, and there 
never was a story which people were so 
anxious to hear as that of “Ould 
Grouse in the gunroom.” 

Boucicault’s “ London Assurance,” once 
so popular, shows no such signs of peren- 
nial interest. It is already too old-fash- 
ioned to interest even when as well pre- 
sented as it is at the Knickerbocker 
by Miss Jeffreys and her company. 

It is well known that in dramatic mat- 
ters we are inferior to France and Ger- 
many, but it was not so generally realized 
that we are also far behind Russia until 
this winter, when we have had presented 
here plays by two of the younger Rus- 
sian writers, Maxim Gorky and Eugen 
Tchirikov. The latter was given by the 
St. Petersburg Dramatic Company, un- 
der the direction of P. N. Orleneff, and 
for natural and sincere acting and 
thoughtful interpretation has not been 
surpassed. Altho it was given in the 
Russian language it was more intelligible 
as a pantomime than many of our Amer- 
ican plays. The condition of the Jews 
in Russia is the subject of Tchirikov’s 
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play, “ The Chosen People,” and it ends 
with the distressing scene of a massacre. 
It is no wonder that the company was 
expelled from Russia for playing it. The 
conflict of ideas which forms its basis is 
between Nachman, the Orthodox Jew, 
who looks to Zionism for the regenera- 
tion of his race, and Boruch, who has be- 
come a socialist and ‘lost his racial sym- 
pathies in a wider philanthropy. A brief 
quotation will give the line of the argu- 
ment: 


Leizer: I want to know, what will you wait 
for? You, such Jews as you and Boruch have 
nothing to wait for! 

Nachman: This isn’t so, Rab Leizer, they 
are also waiting . they are waiting for 
the time when there will be a paradise on earth, 
such as was in Mesopotamia. But then 
there were only two—Adam and Eve—while 
now there are very many peoples: Germans, 
Frenchmen, Russians, Englishmen, Poles, Ar- 
menians, Jews! You can’t enumerate 
them all! 

Boruch: I simply said that faith alone is not 
enough. There are such things as history, eco- 
nomic forms; there are rich people and poor 


Rubek and Irene on the Mountain Top. 
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From the Last Act of Ibsen's 
Photograph by Byron 
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people; there are people who have plenty to 
eat and people who have nothing to eat. And 
here you can’t do anything with faith alone. 

History does not concern itself with 
what Nachman is viene or with what he is 
ae in. 

Nachman: And is not your heaven on earth 
built upon faith? Can man live without faith? 
Every human being must believe in something. 
We believe in the regeneration of one nation, 
and you believe in the regeneration of all man- 
kind. But wherein is your faith truer than 
mine? 


Boruch: thcntied it is based on a historical 
foundation, and not on a diseased fantasy of a 
crushed and oppressed man. 

Nachman: And you want to take away from 


this crushed man his last hope? That is his 
last hope, his last crumb of bread! You must 
not do it! You have no right! If you have 


found a new road, go there, but don’t lead 
others after you, because you cannot know 
whither that road will bring you. 
Izerson: Further than Zion! 
Boruch: You may travel with us. 
We'll bring you there! 
—From an unpublished translation by Her- 
man Bernstein. 
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“When We Dead Awake.” After 
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The Russian company are to play Ib- 
sen’s “Ghosts” and Dostoyevsky’s 
“Crime and Punishment” in the Yid- 
dish theaters on the East Side. 

Another of the Irish plays of William 
Butler Yeats, “ The Countess Cathleen,” 
was given in New York by Margaret 
Wycherly. It was a very artistic pro- 
duction, admirable in stage setting, poet- 
ic in wording, impressive in theme and 
exquisite in acting, but it had one defect, 
a fatal one—the audiences were too small. 
A city with more Irish than Dublin gives 
no support to new Irish drama. Three 
thousand Irishmen came out to hear 
Yeats speak at the Academy of Music, 
but very few of them came to see his 
plays. The Neo-Gaelic movement does 
seem to move in this country. For- 
tunately we can read the Yeats plays if 
we cannot see them. “The Countess 
Cathleen” is a story of the famine in 
Ireland. Two demons disguised as mer- 
chants are buying the souls of the starv- 
ing peasants, but the Countess intervenes 
by giving all her property to feed the 
poor and, finally, when her money is lost, 
she sells her own soul in exchange for 
those of her people which they had 
traded for food. But as the demons are 
about to depart with their prize an angel 
rescues her, declaring her act of self- 
sacrifice was the best deed of her life and 
entitles her to enter heaven. 

We dislike to commend the three one- 
act plays written by Mrs. Fiske because 
it is announced that if she succeeds as a 
playwright she will retire from the stage. 
Nevertheless, there is no denying that 
they are very beautiful, played with great 
delicacy and naturalness, and enthusiast- 
ically received by those who are capable 
of appreciating the internal drama. 
They show the advantages of a well 
drilled stock company like the Manhat- 
tan over the star-and-sticks system. The 
scenes of two of the plays, “ The Rose” 
and “A Light of St. Agnes,” are 
placed in Louisiana, and the third, “ The 
Eyes of the Heart,” in France. 

Ibsen’s latest and last play, “ When 
We Dead Awake,” put on the New York 
stage in an experimental matinee, met 
with a success as unexpected as it is en- 
couraging for the idealistic drama, and 
it was kept on for some weeks both after- 
noons and evenings. Irene has become 
a very real person, instead of a mere 


symbol, to those who have seen Miss 
Florence Kahn in this part. 

A thoroughly characteristic American 
comedy is the “ Heir to the Hoorah ”— 
somewhat farcical, quite sentimental, 
pure in motive, no problem, no thought, 
aiming at the average taste and hitting it 
exactly. As a study in manners it is 
chiefly interesting as showing the East- 
erners’ idea of Westerners. No such 
miners and cowboys were ever seen off 
the stage, but their ignorance of the 
social ritual is so grotesque and so flat- 
tering to the supposed proficiency of the 
spectators that the audience is delighted. 

“The Lady Shore,” in which Miss 
Virginia Harned is the star, is a roman- 
tic but not a historical drama. The 
handsome hunchback Richard of 
Gloucester, the little princes in the 
Tower, King Edward IV, Jane Shore 
and many other historic characters 
appear in recognizable guise, but 
what they do is quite different from 
what is told about them in _ histories. 
Not very much can be said either for the 
text or the acting, which, tho generally 
good, is not remarkable; but, considered 
purely as a series of stage tableaux, it is 
well worth seeing. For gorgeous ap- 
parel and well drilled and picturesquely 
grouped crowds nothing better has been 
put on the stage even in grand opera. 

How such a bright man as Zangwill 
could write so poor a play as “ Jinny the 
Carrier’ is a mystery. Its humor is so 
forced, its sentiment so farcical and its 
situations so impossible that not even the 
pretty ways of Miss Annie Russell and 
the good impersonation of an old man by 
Mr. Mellish could make it acceptable. 

The return of William Gillette to New 
York in “ Sherlock Holmes ” was one of 
the theatrical events of the past month. 
This play is about as good from a his- 
trionic standpoint as Conan Doyle’s 
stories are from a popular standpoint, 
which is equivalent to saying that they 
are perfect. Mr. Gillette is thinner than 
he used to be, which makes him even a 
better Sherlock Holmes than ever. The 
play is certainly worth seeing by all peo- 
ple who like the exciting. The cast is 
good and Mr. Gillette is one of the best 
of living actors. 

“Nancy Stair” is a dramatization 
by Paul M, Potter, of Elinor Macartney 
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Lane’s novel of the same name. If the 
novel was above the average, the play 
is not. Miss Mannering is the only one 
in the cast of much distinction. Her 
beautiful side face and well modulated 
voice suit well her part, and her acting 
was all that could be desired. There is 
too much plot, however, in the play in 
proportion to literary or dramatic skill, 
but those who like to see “ something 
doing,” will not be disappointed. We 
never saw a play, however, in which the 
orchestra was brought into requisition 
on so little provocation. On every grave, 
gay and somber occasion the violins 
started their vulgar tremulo. We can 
stand music at 50-cent table d’hdte res- 
taurants, but whenever the hero comes 
to the center of the stage or the heroine 
dies is too much. 

We have a better opinion of out 
readers’ intelligence than to afflict them 
in this department with any criticism of 
“musical comedies.” Vaudeville we 
have refused to discuss for reasons other 
than inanity. But we must call attention 
to the new Hippodrome just erected 
and opened by Messrs. Thompson and 
Dundy, the creators of the New Coney 
Island. The Hippodrome is said to 
be the largest theater in the world, both 
in width of stage (it is some two hun- 
dred feet across) and in seating capacity, 
which is over 5,000. The house is, of 
course, too large for good articulation, 
but it is ideal for great spectacles as 
war scenes, pageants, ballets, circuses, 
etc. Messrs. Thompson and Dundy are 
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pastmasters of the art of amusing people 
and no one who comes to New York 
with an intelligence below Ibsen should 
fail to visit the Hippodrome. Nor 
must we forget Barnum and Bailey’s 
Circus. Every boy and girl from six 
to sixty ought to see it. All the old 
tricks and acts and several new things 
“ more wonderful ” yet are to be seen. 


Jo 
The Season’s Best Plays 


As a summary of the season we give 
the following list as being in our judg- 
ment the most noteworthy of the new 
plays which have appeared: 

Classical. 

The Marlowe-Sothern Shakespearean 
plays. 

Mansfield in his repertory. 

Forbes Robertson in “ Hamlet.” 

“ She Stoops to Conquer.” 

The Literary Drama. 

Ibsen’s “When We Dead Awake” 
and “ Hedda Gabler.” 

Miss Wycherly in Yeats’s Irish plays. 

Miss O’Neil in Aldrich’s “ Judith of 
Bethulia ” and Sudermann’s “ Fires of 
St. John.” 

Modern Comedy. 

Warfield in “ The Music Master.” 

Crane in “ Business Is Business.” 

Pinero’s “ Letty.” 

Farcical. 

Shaw’s “ You Never Can Tell.” 

Ade’s “ The College Widow.” 

“Mrs. Temple’s Telegram.” 
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The Harriman Alaska Expedition 


NEVER, probably, were so many cam- 
eras aimed so continuously and success- 
fully at glacial fortresses among the 
Northern hills as when the steamer 
“George W. Elder” set out from Seat- 
tle, May 30th, 1899, to skirt the coast 
of Alaska and to get as near to the all- 
night sun of the Bering Sea as sixty days 
would permit. The steamer carried 
twenty-five men of science—that is, pro- 
fessors in universities, leaders in various 
branches of Government scientific work, 
artists, physicians and photographers— 
and, in addition to these, seven happy 
ladies of the Harriman circle. In two 
superb volumes* from the De Vinne press 
is told the general story of ice-floes, is- 
lands, Indians, fox-farms, seal-hunters, 
salmon fisheries. A third volume on the 
Alaskian Glaciers is now added, and the 
rest of the sixteen will give the geology, 
zoology and botany of our Northern do- 
minion. 

In the first volume John Burroughs, in 
his homely and delightful manner, tells 
the story of the trip, now and then 
giving a hint, confirmed by his fellow- 
travelers, that he preferred land to the 
rolling waves, and was happy in the 
inter-island passages. He was happiest 
of all when he could foot it up the hills 
amid a gay profusion of the short-lived 
Arctic blossoms, with the minstrelsy of 
venturous birds to remind him of home. 
Other members of the commission re- 
port on the blue-fox, or the valuable 
silver-gray, on the wasteful salmon 
fisheries and canneries, the diminishing 
tribe of seal, the ice-rubbed forests of 
the canyons, on the ancient cedars, Nor- 
way pine and spruce, clothing the foot- 
hills of glorious mountains. The artists 
of the expedition add the precision of 
sunlight and the glow of color to snow- 
scenes and sunsets of wonderful beauty. 


* THP HARRIMAN ALASKA EXPEDITION, WITH Co- 
OPERATION OF WASHINGTON ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 
Vols I and II, on Alaska. By John Burroughs, 
John Muir, Geo. Bird Grinnell, William H. Dall, 
Henry Gannett, C. Hart Merriam, Charles Keeler, 
William H. Brewer and M. L. Washburn. Vol. III. 
Alaskan Glaciers and Glaciation. By Grove Karl 
Gilbert. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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How worthy of exploitation the far 
Northwest is becomes more apparent 
when it is remembered that west of the 
Klondike region is a land of glaciers, 
largely within the traveler’s range, and 
only inferior in extent and grandeur to 
the inaccessible ice-fields of Greenland 
and the Antarctic continent—practically, 


‘therefore, the finest in the world open to 


all comers. The picturesque glacial 
streams of Switzerland become insig- 
nificant beside these rigid rivers of ice, 
which, as they grind their way along the 
estuaries, mark the hills in hieroglyph, 
crush the promontories into broken stone, 
as if mountains were only an accumula- 
tion for MacAdam, and enter the sea 
with the thunder of avalanches. What 
sort of tumuli and billowy ridges they 
leave behind may be seen in New Eng- 
land, in like accumulations, on which the 
dairy farmer pastures his cattle without 
any horrible nightmare of a mile-deep 
ice-cap over his head tossing the stones 
down. This glacial growth and decay are 
the story of the third volume, prepared 
by Prof. G. K. Gilbert, of the United 
States Geological Survey, who modestly 
describes his work as merely adding one 
more to the list of reconnaissances pre- 
liminary to a full study of the Alaskan 
glacial system. The Harriman expedi- 
tion gave opportunity to study somewhat 
closely only thirty-four of the many hun- 
dred ice-currents that stream down over 
a stretch of land of from 15,000 to 20,000 
square miles. Of this study the chief 
aim was to mark the phenomena of wast- 
ing, of the deposition of detritus, and of 
the advance and retreat of the ice-front. 
As a part of the plan, or as an offshoot 
of it, we have a tentative discussion of 
the origin of “Hanging Glaciers,” 
“Pitted Plains,’ “ Kettle Holes,” such 
as on Cape Cod excite the curiosity of 
strangers and give rise among the native 
cape men to endless legends of “ no- 
bottom.” ponds. The value of Professor 
Gilbert’s account is not so much in novel 
theories as in abundant illustration, by 
photograph and otherwise, of old the- 
ories. 


? 














Letters of Ruskin 


“Tr is with reluctance and question 
that I have brought myself to publish 
these letters,” * says Professor Norton in 
his interesting preface; but surely all in- 
telligent readers will be glad that the 
editor conquered both his hesitation and 
his doubts. Schopenhauer says some- 
where that a letter is a far clearer revela- 
tion of the character of its writer than 
either the face or the spoken word; and 
certainly if there ever were human docu- 
ments which give not merely their au- 
thor’s opinions but his actual self, we 
may find them in these two volumes. Mr. 
Norton is well within the truth in saying 
‘No other series: of his letters extended 
unbroken over so long a term of years, or 
was likely to possess so much auto- 
biographical interest—comparatively lit- 
tle, indeed, as a record of events, but 
much as a record of moods and mental 
conditions.” The first letter published 
was written in 1855 and the last bears the 
date 1887. The affection shown by Rus- 
kin to his American correspondent is so 
intense and sincere that we cannot help 
regretting being at only one end of the 
telephone, so to speak; one feels sure that 
the other voice is constantly saying some- 
thing which it would be well worth while 
to hear. Ruskin grappled this friend to 
his soul with hooks of steel, and it is easy 
to see why. Ruskin’s brilliant and way- 
ward genius found in Mr. Norton’s 
friendship a necessary corrective influ- 
ence, a sympathetic heart under the full 
control of a sane and calm judgment. 
Had Ruskin heeded more carefully the 
words of wisdom that the post from 
America brought to his door, the result 
in his earthly happiness and in his future 
reputation would have been far better for 
him and for us. John Ruskin would cer- 
tainly have resented scornfully the accu- 
sation of being a dissipated man, but if 
there ever were an individual who lit 
life’s candle at both ends and then set fire 
to it in the middle, it was the Sage of 
Brantwood. It is a highly tragic history 
of a human soul that these letters un- 
consciously portray ; the love tragedies of 
Ruskin’s life seem mere episodes com- 
pared with the reckless manner in which 





* LETTERS OF JOHN RUSKIN TO CHARLES ELIOT 
Norton. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 2 vols. $4.00. 
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this marvelously gifted man threw away 
and scattered to the winds his life stock 
of physical and mental energy. The ter- 
rible crash that came was so inevitable 
to all but the protagonist, that the letters, 
despite their illuminating comment on art 
and life, make very painful reading. 

It is necessary at once for the reviewer 
to refrain from quoting striking passages 
in this correspondence, for nearly every 
page has something that ought to be un- 
derlined, cited and pondered long. Each 
letter is an eruption from a volcanic soul, 
white-hot with enthusiasm for good and 
hatred for evil. America, the Americans, 
and our Civil War he never understood, 
but his remarks on these themes, while 
curiously inoffensive, are thunderously 
dogmatic. From religion he dropped into 
bitter skepticism that tore his sensitive 
soul like a vulture, and from skepticism 
he dropped—or rose, if you like—into a 
spiritualism pitiable to a well balanced 
mind. Some one has said, “ Stand on 
your head and the world will be upside 
down,” and Ruskin certainly viewed life 
and man from an impossible attitude. 
His nature was so noble and sincere that 
his wildest denunciations fail to arouse 
our antagonism; we only shake our 
heads. 

Is Ruskin one of the Immortals? Does 
he in truth belong to English literature? 
We fear that subsequent ages will nega- 
tive these questions. His fame is almost 
visibly diminishing, and his works 
are less and less read by the rising 
reneration. He lives in the hearts and 
lives of the men and women he has in- 
fluenced, and in the process of heredity 
something of Ruskin will unconsciously 
be transmitted. But as a man of letters 
he is becoming dim, and the dust is al- 
ready gathering on the books whose 
pages still glow—for the minority who 
read them—with the heart-throbs of a 
passionate lover of the Ideal. 


z 
Three Suggestive Novels 


THE human animal is remarkably ver- 
satile. He is the hero of all history and 
of all fiction. Thompson Seton and 
other fur-bearing authors, to be sure, 
often represent him in the guise of a bear 
or a wolf, but it is the human romantical- 
ly imparted to the creature which makes 
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the tale unique. Every year ten thou- 
sand novelists present him in as many 
different combinations of conditions and 
circumstances, and we are never wearied 
by any new setting of a being so variable 
in character and temperament that he 
dominates alike the highest and the low- 
est conceptions of life. In his new vol- 
ume of stories' Mr. F. Hopkinson-Smith 
shows him at what he calls “close 
range.” 

““On my desk lies a magnifying glass. 
With it I decipher at close range such finger- 
work as the cutting of intaglios, the brush- 
marks on miniatures, etc. At the same close 
range I try to search the secret places of 
many minds and hearts. In these 
magnifyings and prob.ngs the unexpected is 
often revealed; tenderness hiding behind sus- 
pected cruelty; refinement under assumed 
coarseness; the joy of giving forcing its way 
through thick crusts of pretended avarice.” 

This quotation from the preface gives 
the motive which inspired these stories. 
And when we consider how much that is 
perverse the average writer finds “at 
close range ” in human nature we should 
be grateful for Mr. Smith’s intaglio in- 
terpretations of a goodness which lies 
deeper even than cruelty, coarseness or 
avarice. And that which gives the tone 
of veracity to each story is the fact that 
it is a transcript from life, full of fleeting 
incidents with quickening heart touches 
which sermon honor, love and pity out 
of the most callous man. He has set 
down with humor, compassion and wit 
the real life that we live every day on the 
outside of story-books and made it re- 
freshing with faith and virtue. The idea 
is that no man can become totally bad, 
because in the course of life occasions 
arise which call to him privately to do 
good and not evil. Mr. Smith’s art con- 
sists in presenting occasions so common- 
place that they are familiar to every read- 
er, and in showing how they spring the 
impulse to serve, to give, to have mercy. 
This is the best form of fiction, because it 
is a hopeful form of truth, and this book 
merits particular attention because every 
story in it is conceived in that sort of wise 
kindness which those writers do not have 
who raise the scene of the hero’s trans- 
gressions to a cameo elevation in charac- 
ter. 


1AT CLOSE RANGE. By F. Hopkinson-Smith. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


The things we have lived through are 
no longer realities. We cannot see them 
“at close range.” This gives a glamor 
to the past which is always enchanting. 
It is to-day’s sun shining upon what will 
become more and more distant, “ like far 
off mountain peaks changed to clouds.” 
And Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy is one 
of the few writers who can cast the mind 
of his readers back into this fairyland 
of legends. Those who read “ The Proud 
Prince” remember his radiant literary 
style and the characters that moved 
through the tale like strophes of color. 
And how in this story of a Dryad,? over- 
looked by time and theology in a forest 





2THE DryaD. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. New 
York: Harper Bros. $1.50. 
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near Athens, who marries her mortal lov- 
er, he unites the age of mythology with 
the middle tenturies of Christianity by 
a conceit as perfectly wrought out as it 
is intangible. The scenery is moonlit, 
star-spirited, as if there were a psychic 
rclationship between all heavenly bodies. 
The conversation between the man and 
the Dryad is exquisitely adequate. And 
in addition Mr. McCarthy has done what 
few writers accomplish nowadays—he 
has presented Christianity from the 
spiritual and poetic point of view rather 
than from that which is rational or theo- 
Iegical. The Christian lover is immor- 
tally like the pagan maid. There is less 
pigment than ustal in his literary style, 
but it gives an almost miraculous sug- 
gestion of light and silence, shaded into 
forest greenness, with an occasional 
crowding in of contrastingly rude figures 
and more turbulent scenes. 

We all come out of the country of 
childhood hallowed by experiences which 
can never be repeated. Recently it has 
found a chronicler in Sara Andrew Shaf- 
er. Last year her book, “ The Day Be- 
fore Yesterday,” gave the first intimation 
of her gift in this most delicate of all 
biography writing. And now she has 
collected another volume of the trag- 
edies, comedies and dramas out of that 
fair land which is beyond the chance of 
change,’ because no grown up people can 
get back into it except they become as 
little children. It is no more difficult to 
write a fanciful sketch of a child than it 
is to compose a “ Johnny bear” story; 
but to set down the life and laws which 
govern the commonwealth of a natural, 
healthy childhood requires the right kind 
of inspiration. But Mrs. Shafer compre- 
hends the divine ingenuity of the child- 
ish spirit. She has laid her scenes in a 
quiet village, and filled every page of 
her story with those quaint marginal 
drawings of character which interpret 
children, and she has made a book for 
tired people which will recall to every one 
who reads it the best things they are able 
to remember of themselves. 

Js 
A Harvest of Chaff. By Owen Seaman. 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25. 
The admirers of Seaman’s parodies 


8 BEYOND CHANCE OF CHANGE. By Sara Andrew 
Shafer. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


New 
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will, after reading this new collection, 
take down from their bookshelves the 
well-worn copies of “Borrowed 
Plumes,” and reread that in order to 
restore their confidence in the author. 
The earlier volume contained the most 
perfect prose parodies that have ever 
been written, not mere burlesques, but 
real studies in style. In the easier field 
of imitations in verse, such as are col- 
lected in this new volume of his con- 
tributions to Punch, there are many 
parodists who excel him, tho some of 
his Browning, Wagner and Kipling 
imitations are good. 


aj } 


The Golden Hope. A Story of the Time of 
Alexander the Great. By Robert H. 
Fuller. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


$1.50. 

Historical novels often. give one the 
impression of being made up entirely 
from books, with the romance a very 
distinct and separate addition to the his- 
tory. This one is harmonious in its 
blending of the two parts, and full of in- 
teresting developments. The book opens 
with the coming of Chares, of Thebes, 
and Leondas, of Sparta, to visit Clear- 
chus, an Athenian. These three com- 
rades suggest in their friendship Du- 
mas’s “ Three Musketeers.” There is 
the same love of adventure, of dashing 
bravery, of miraculous escape, as thrill 
the readers of the less ancient novel. 
Artemisia, betrothed to Clearchus, sud- 
denly disappears. The oracle at Delphi 
is consulted, who gives hope that she 
may be found, and the three ‘friends start 
out to rescue her. There are thrilling 
adventures, which serve to introduce the 
story of Alexander the Great and his 
wresting of the Persian Empire from 
Darius. All the men who made the wars 
and that period famous are introduced 
into the story, and the orators and phi- 
losophers also appear. Artemisia is 
saved from the clutches of the iron idol 
Moloch, just as she is to be sacrificed to 
save the city of Tyre. The book ends 
peacefully, and is one to absorb the at- 
tention from the opening chapter, that 
describes Athens in all its atmosphere 
of beauty, to the last one that brings us 
to the home of Clearchus and Artemisia, 
in Alexandra. 
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Food Preservatives. Their Advantages and 
Proper Use. By R. G. Eccles. New 
York: D. Van Nostrand Company 

Those of our readers who challenged 
the statement we recently made in an 
editorial that the dangers from the pu- 
trefaction of food were often greater 
than from the,yse of preservatives will 
learn something to their advantage if 
they read this book. The scare exag- 
gerations of the newspapers and the 
occasional reckless generalizations of 
official chemists have created a popular 
prejudice against food preservation by 
antiseptics, which is to a great extent un- 
warranted by the facts, and it is a useful 
thing to have the opposite side heard 
and to have the evidence of the benefits 
of preservatives collected as in this book. 

It contains much special pleading, but 

this is justified by the excessive amount 

of special pleading that has been done, 
both in and out of court, against the use 
of preservatives. Dr. Eccles ingeniously 
turns the tables on his opponents by 
showing that the highest death rate from 
stomach troubles is found in those 
States where preservatives are pro- 
hibited by law, but there are obviously 
too many other and unknown factors for 
such statistics to have any evidential 
value. He subjects Dr. Wiley’s experi- 
ments on the Washington clerks to sharp 
criticism, and holds that they are in- 
validated because the subjects knew 
when they were being dosed and had 

“symptoms ” accordingly, altho not the 

right ones, and because the doses of the 

chemicals were excessive. To get from 
ordinary preserved food as much salicylic 
acid as was given in these experiments 

a man would have to eat from 15 to 45 

pounds of catsup, jam and jelly a day. 

Professor See’s pupils took for a long 

time without any perceptible effect upon 

the health a quantity of salicylic acid 
erual to what they would have obtained 
if they drank five gallons of beer a day. 

A valuable part of the book is that de- 

voted to showing how little evidenc® there 

is for the assumption, commonly made 
even by chemists, that the process of fer- 
mentation is so similar to that of diges- 
tion that whatever prevents the one must 
impair the other. The most thorough 
discussion of the question of preserva- 
tives and coloring matter is to be found 


in the report of the British Parliamentary 
Commission, whose conclusion was as 
follows: . 


“ The total prohibiting of preserving methods 
would clearly be likely to be attended with 
serious results to the public health, in that 
large quantities of food possessing highly nutri- 
tive value might in effect either be withheld 
from the poorer classes or be liable to be con- 
sumed by them in a condition of incipient 
putrefaction.” 

& 


The Ojibway. A Novel of Indian Life of the 
Period of the Early Advance of Civiliza- 
tion in the Great Northwest. By Joseph 
A. Gilfillan. New jYork: Neale Publish- 
ing Co. $1.50. 


The Indian in literature has tribal 
characteristics as distinct and unlike 
as those of the Sioux and the Pueblo. 
There is the romantic Cooper Indian, 
dear to boyhood; the Garland Indian, in- 
tellectual and picturesque; the ethnol- 
ogist’s Indian, absorbed in myth and 
folklore and ceremonial. The new type 
with which Rev. Mr. Gilfillan makes us 
acquainted we instinctively feel to be the 
genuine, human Indian. To call the book 
a novel was a misnomer. It is rather 
a series of moving pictures in which we 
see real people doing real things. It is 
the work of a man who for twenty-five 
years saturated himself with the life of 
the Ojibway Indians. A complete mas- 
tery of their lanugage and a single- 
minded devotion to their welfare gave 
him a most intimate understanding of the 
Indian’s viewpoint. In spite of careless 
proofreading, conspicuous faults of dic- 
tion and unfortunate lack of experienced 
editing, the story is told with such sim- 
plicity and vividness that we seem to be 
living the life of the dweller in a wigwam 
among the forests of Minnesota half a 
century ago. The loves, hates, brutali- 
ties, superstitions and aspirations, as well 
as the occupations, customs, merry- 
makings and hardships, are all markedly 
portrayed. There is no glamour, no Wild 
West show attitudinizing. The boy 


reader will not long to “play Indian” 
and the sentimentalist will be annoyed 
by his idol’s feet of clay. But it is a sort 
of ex cathedra contribution to our knowl- 
edge of the Indian, and in its unsparing 
yet sympathetic veracity lies its novelty. 




















The Misfortunes of a Great Life 
Insurance Company 


REMARKABLE disclosures concerning 
the management of one of the world’s 
greatest financial and fiduciary insti- 
tutions have followed the attempt of 
President Alexander and his associates 
to secure the retirement of Vice-Presi- 
dent James Hazen Hyde from his office 
and from control of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. The revela- 
tions already made by the contending 
factions in signed statements, discred- 
itable and disquieting as they are, sug- 
gest that there is much remaining to 
be told. If there was a time when the 
interests of 600,000 policy holders could 
best have been served by conciliation, 
agreement, silence, and reform without 
publicity, that time has passed. There 
is now demanded, for the welfare of 
the policy holders and also in the in- 
terests of justice, a most searching pub- 
lic investigation, to be made by compe- 
tent and impartial representatives of 
the people. Something more than the 
censurable methods and defective man- 
agement of a life insurance company 
is involved in this affair. It is not only 
for the good of the company and for 
the protection of those who depend 
upon their contracts with it that such 
an investigation should now be made; 
it is also for the restraint of dangerous 
practices in American finance and for 
the promotion of sound public policy 
that this sore should be laid open to 
the bone. 

We cannot enumerate and set forth 
fully here the various offenses which 
have been brought to light by official 
statements. We ought to say, however, 
that they do not affect the solvency of 
the company, whose assets and great 
surplus are more than sufficient to 
cover all its obligations. But nothing 
short of thorough reform can prevent 
a serious reduction of that new busi- 
ness upon which such a company must 
rely. It is because the stream of new 
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business has been checked by the dis- 
closures already made that the com- 
pany’s general agents, assembling in 
New York last week from all parts of 
the country, by almost unanimous vote 
called for the resignation and retire- 
ment of Mr. Hyde. As to the present 
solvency of the company there is no’ 
question, but only by radical reform 
can it retain its high place among in- 
stitutions of its kind. 

Extravagance, enormous salaries, the 
payment of the cost of such entertain- 
ments as the Cambon dinner, and va- 
rious lavish expenditures for little or 
no service—these are the least objec- 
tionable of the offenses which excite 
criticism. It is the influences which 
have been exerted to obtain control of 
the assets and surplus and to use that 
control for personal profit that must 
be denounced and subjected to reme- 
dial investigation. The public has 
come to believe, we think, that Mr. 
Hyde’s admissions as to the operations 
of his “underwriting syndicates” in 
bonds and other securities sold to the 
Equitable touch only the edges of the 
area of such speculations. The names 
of his associates in these operations 
have not been disclosed, but they are 
believed to be the names of other offi- 
cers and of directors of the company. 
As it stands, the admitted record is bad 
enough; it would be worse if inquiry 
should confirm an assertion made in 
the press that the profits of such un- 
loading of securities upon the Equi- 
table and its subsidiary companies dur- 
ing the last four years have exceeded 
$10,000,000. 

The leader of these underwriting syn- 
dicates has been that vice-president 
who controls the company by his 
ownership of a majority of the capital 
stock of $100,000. It is by means of 
this ownership that he controls the Board 
of Directors, 37 of whom appear to have 
qualified by loans of his shares. It is 
a question whether they lawfully hold 
their offices. By law it is required that 
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every director shall be a stockholder; 
the company’s charter requires that he 
shall be a proprietor of stock; but the 
deed of trust covering Mr. Hyde’s shares 
provides that the trustees “shall hold 
and stand possessed of said shares ”’ until 
the trust terminates. 

Mr. Hyde’s public statement as to his 
syndicate operations—in connection with 
his recent return to, or deposit with, the 
company of $61,000 of his profits—has 
directed attention to the following pro- 
visions in the laws of New York: 

“No director or officer of an insurance cor- 
poration doing business in this State shall re- 
ceive any money or valuable thing for negotiat- 
ing, procuring or recommending any loan from 
any such corporation, or for selling or aiding 
in the sale of any stocks or securities to or 
by such corporation. Any person violating the 
provisions of this section shall forfeit his posi- 
tion as such director or officer, and be disquali- 
fied from thereafter holding any such office in 
any insurance corporation.” 


In addition to the syndicate sales, it is 
admitted that many millions’ worth of 
securities have been sold to the company 
by firms in which one or more of the 
directors hold controlling positions. As 
yet we have no record of underwriting 
sales to the Equitable’s subsidiary com- 
panies, some of which are said to have 
been very unprofitable to the purchasers. 
It may be that the Shipyard Trust bonds 
should be included in operations of this 
class, for the malodorous Shipyard pro- 
motion was associated closely with one 
of these subsidiary institutions, whose 
officers are defendants in the suits of 
complaining investors. There were loans 
from the Equitable to directors; large 
purchases of securities from companies 
in which Equitable directors were of- 
ficers. In various ways the great ac- 
cumulations of a company holding $400,- 
000,000 of assets and $80,000,000 of sur- 
plus appear to have been used for the 
financial support of large projects, some 
of which—such as the formation of 
Trusts and the further consolidation of 
railways—a great many people believe 
to be opposed to the public interest. 

The Directors’ Committee of Investi- 
gation asks President Alexander for all 
the facts that an earnest investigator 
would desire to have, but it is asserted 
that’ some members of that committee 


have been directly and profitably inter- 
ested in the loan or syndicate transactions 
which are subject to criticism. No con- 
suming desire to investigate thoroughly 
has been manifested by the State Super- 
intendent of Insurance, who seems to 
have been unable heretofore to discover 
any of the defects or offenses to which 
public attention is now directed. By 
neither of these agencies will a really 
public inquiry be made. Can it reason- 
ably be expected that either of them will 
do the work which public interests de- 
mand ? 

We wonder whether it has occurred to 
Mr. Hyde and his older associates and 
advisers that his admissions and the evi- 
dence as to their operations tend to con- 
firm the expressed belief of Western 
radicals of the Populist type that the 
accumulated savings of the poor are used 
to the disadvantage of the poor them- 
selves by Eastern financiers and capital- 
ists. For the public good and to shape 
public opinion justly, which is it better 
to do—to close and seal down the lid 
that has been raised over these opera- 
tions with the Equitable policy holders’ 
money, or to let the light in upon every- 
thing, and then to place these funds and 
this great fiduciary institution under 


proper control? 
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The Morals of the Respectable 


IT is not easy just now to determine 
which way society is moving in matters 
of elementary morality. Many things 
point to an awakening of conscience in 
the hitherto indifferent and a new cour- 
age among fighters for righteousness, 
but almost as many things reveal a state 
of wickedness in so-called respectable 
circles that staggers one’s faith in the 
moral progress of the race. 

The protest that has been made by 
men like the Rev. Dr. Washington Glad- 
den against the acceptance of Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s money by the American Board, 
mistaken as it may be in its logic, is a 
symptom of moral health. Only when 
the community possesses men that are 
alert to detect what they regard as 
wrong and bold to denounce it can we 
feel secure in our moral life. 

Far more significant, as we think, is 
the extent of the new public opinion 
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upon the whole question of ‘he methods 
by which some of the great fortunes 
have been made; for let us not forget 
that there are unnumbered thousands of 
men and women who, holding that the 
American Board, the University of Chi- 
cago and other worthy enterprises ought 
tu take Mr. Rockeieller’s money when it 
is offered to them, do not thereby indorse 
the methods of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. They have awakened to the fact 
that rebates granted to certain custom- 
ers and not to others, by public service 
corporations holding franchises from the 
public, are wrong when judged by any 
moral standards that reasoning men can 
accept. It is not so very long ago that 
this particular moral judgment would 
have been’ impossible to the American 
people, just as a moral judgment against 
slavery would have been impossible at a 
still earlier time. 

This is real moral progress—progress 
both in the development of sensibility 
and in the development of discrimina- 
tion. It is like the moral progress that is 
marked in the evoiution of Western civ- 
ilization by the substitution of legal 
proofs based upon rational evidence for 
the ancient ordeals and compurgations. 
And yet the field in which such clear dis- 
criminations are not yet made bythe pub- 
lic remains so enormous,and the scandals 
daily arising within that field are so 
shocking, that one hesitates to say that 
we are really getting ahead. It seems at 
times as tho we only changed the forms 
of good and evil, as we change our gar- 
ments with the weather. 

The methods of the respectable busi- 
ness classes in America to-day include 
such practices as this: Certain men 
among the directors of a great corpora- 
tion organize a new corporation to con- 
struct or operate, or to buy and sell, and 
then, as directors of the parent corpora- 
tion, make bargains with themselves as 
directors of the subsidiary corporation 
whereby enormous profits are diverted 
into their private coffers. While holding 
office in the directorate of one corpora- 
tion they accept positions in the di- 
rectorates of many other corporations, 
sometimes for the purpose of. evading 
laws against combinations or pooling ar- 
rangements, and always for the purpose 
of obtaining inside information that will 


enable themselves as individuals to “ sell 
short ” or take other advantage of any 
approaching turn in the stock market, 
As promoters they work up interests in 
half-civilized lands, not expecting, like 
straightforward and courageous men, to 
make the best of any misfortunes that 
may fall to their lot while taking risks, 
but expecting through any kind of mis- 
representation or fraud to secure the 
backing of their national government 
and to commit the people of a great na- 
tion to a policy which may have in it no 
element of righteousness and every ele- 
ment of national dishonor and misfor- 
tune. These things business men do, 
and, what is more, when taken to task 
for them, they openly defend them as 
both necessary and right under modern 
industrial conditions. 

Innumerable great scandals exist un- 
der these conditions, and sooner or later 
they are publicly exposed. Then the 
worst and most hypocritical phase of the 
morals of the respectable is revealed, 
The yellow journals, the “ populist ” or- 
gans, the “ socialistic elements ” are the 
fi.st to make charges and to demand 
fuller investigations. Then the whole 
respectable contingent rises in righteous 
indignation and swears that the charges 
are infamous. Unhappily, in practically 
every case, they turn out to be trie. The 
revelations of Erie years ago, the scandal 
of the Broadway Street car franchise, 
the story of Standard Oil have been more 
than paralleled by the exposure of the 
doings: of the Gas Monopoly and the 
practices of the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Two questions are germane: What do 
our respectable business men expect in 
the long run to achieve? Do they imag- 
ine that in the face of popular indigna- 
tion and an increasing suspicion they can 
continue such practices and then restrain 
a rising tide of public opinion in favor 
of the public ownership of public service 
enterprises by stigmatizing such de- 
velopments as socialistic and dangerous? 
Or will some slumbering germs of con- 
science in the respectable business classes 
then.selves be awakened, and will re- 
forms be accomplished through a real 
development of higher moral standards 
and practices? 
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Religion and Religiosity 


RELIGION and the forms of religion 
are not the same thing. The forms of 
religion have the same relation to re- 
ligion itself that a man’s clothes have to 
his body. The clothes may be very fine, 
while the body may be very sick. The 
forms of religion, its ceremonial, its 
worship, its buildings, its ritual, may be 
all elaborate and beautiful, while the 
body of religion behind them may have 
quite decayed. Beyond question the 
Bishop of Fond du Lac would insist 
upon this fact, while yet also insisting, 
as he does so brilliantly in his article this 
week, that ritual also is important and 
essential. Even Puritanism has _ its 
forms; even the Society of Friends hold 
to their drab. 

This season of the year, when we 
Christians have just passed our Easter 
and we Jews have just celebrated our 
' Passover, suggests the growing accept- 
ance of the forms of religion and raises 
the question whether its under substance 
has been equally maintained. In a dozen 
States Good Friday is a legal holiday. 
The observance of Holy Week is con- 
stantly increasing in Churches that are 
not called ritualistic. Indeed it would 
seem that in the country at large, and 
especially in our cities, the Episcopal 
Church, which makes more of forms and 
cathedrals, is making the most rapid 
growth of all the larger denominations 
of our Protestant communion. The 
social functions of Presbyterians and 
Baptists and Methodists are controlled 
and limited by the period of Lent and 
Easter. Men prefer to die and be buried 
in Lent, and maidens put off their wed- 
dings till after Easter Sunday. 

So it might look as if we were becom- 
ing a very religious nation, but the ques- 
tion will arise whether the religion keeps 
pace with the religiosity. It is easy to 
gauge the religiosity, for it is visible and 
obtrusive; while it is difficult to gauge 
the religion, because that is a matter of 
the invisible spirit. Still it must have 
fruits, and “by their fruits shall ye know 
them.” The difficulty is that the visible 
fruits of religion show themselves very 
largely in the forms of religion, just as a 
man’s clothes fit his person, and yet are 
no part of his person. Still it is the per- 
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son that makes the clothes, and it is the 
religion that creates its forms, at least its 


essential forms. The shape of a person 
does not make all his clothes, only the 
essential ones, mostly undergarments ; 
not the feathers ard jewelry on the out- 
side. The latter are beautiful, but have 
no necessary relation to the person. So 
religion will require certain essential 
acts, such as public worship, private or 
family prayer, deeds of benevolence that 
cost money; and the performance of such 
acts and the patronage of such church 
worship are considerable evidence of the 
real religion with which they are related. 
But, more clearly, the failure to perform 
these acts is generally a positive evidence 
of a lack of religion. The Federation of 
Churches tells us that in New York a 
full half of the Protestant population is 
not church-going. This is a pretty clear 
evidence that it is actually irreligious, 
and the case is much the same in other 
parts of the country. It is generally be- 
lieved that, while the proportion of 
communicant members in our population 
is increasing, the attendance at religious 
services’ is decreasing, as other attrac- 
—_ draw people away on 1e Sabbath 
ay. 

We are slow to believe that religion is 
losing its hold on our people. The in- 
creasing number of communicants ar- 
gues to the contrary. But the influence 
of religion appears chiefly in the higher 
moral standard required. We are apply- 
ing our religion in fields which it was not 
expected to reach some years ago. We 
see things now to be wrong which our 
fathers did not condemn. Our duties to 
classes in society are getting better de- 
fined, the duties of the rich, the duties 
of rulers, the duties to children, to the 
poor, to prisoners, to the classes that can 
least protect themselves. These are 
fruits of religion as much as is church- 
going. And if the jewels and the 
feathers, the Lent and the Easter, are 
but the ornamental accessories of re- 
ligion, they may give the beauty and at- 
tractiveness, as Bishop Grafton tells us; 
while we must also be careful to remem- 
ber that religion may decay more, and 
more, while the forms of religion take on 
greater and greater magnificence. The 
growth of ceremony and holy days must 
be watched to see that they grow out of 
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the life of religion and are not parasites 
sucking its spirit and robbing it of its 
life. 

a ” 


Orville H. Platt 


For a quarter of a century Connecti- 
cut has been represented in the Senate 
by two men of great ability and untar- 
nished integrity. Mr. Platt entered the 
Senate in 1879 and General Hawley 
two years later. Their service was 
contemporaneous, and so was their 
death. Senator Platt contracted his fatal 
sickness while attending Senator Haw- 
ley’s funeral. Both men of moderate 
means, who sought no wealth by ad- 
vantage of their position, no breath of 
scandal ever touched them, and, close 
friends, they earned the fullest respect 
of their associates. 

Senator Platt was a farmer’s boy, 
born in Washington, Conn., where he 
died. He grew up strong and tall, with 
a form like Abraham Lincoln’s. He 
had no college education, but passed 
from the academy to the study of law. 
He settled in Meriden, and soon en- 
tered actively ‘into political life. He 
was Secretary of State for Connecticut 
as early as 1857, was for years in the 
State Legislature, and Speaker of the 
House. Those were stirring times, and 
he was an intense Republican, and 
while State Senator had the portraits 
of two Copperhead Governors removed 
from the State House, to which they 
were returned a few years later. 

He grew steadily in ability and in- 
fluence during the 26 years of his serv- 
ice in the United States Senate. He 
was not an eloquent orator, like Haw- 
ley, but he was a clear and forceful 
speaker, and gained a rank with Al- 
drich, Allison and Spooner as one of 
the leaders of the Republican majority. 
While devoted to his State he was more 
concerned for his country. He could 
even oppose what seemed State inter- 
ests for larger values, as was seen when 
he worked hard for reciprocity with 
Cuba, altho the Connecticut tobacco 
growers were against it. On the death 
of Senator Hoar Mr. Platt was made 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
and he was a member of the Finance 
Committee. Just before he died he had 
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been selected to preside over the Im- 
peachment Court to try Judge Swayne. 
His name will go down in history in 
connection with the “Platt Amend- 
ment ” which was incorporated into the 
Cuban Constitution. 

Senator Platt had many friends, and 
he deserved them. The President ad- 
mired him and trusted him. He had 
no personal enemies. Connecticut is 
much the poorer for his departure; 
she is the richer for his memory. In 
place of Senator Hawley the State has 
elected ex-Governor Bulkeley, whose 
chief competitor, Mr. Fessenden, will 
doubtless claim Senator Platt’s seat. 
Does that quite look as if there were 
better days in an $3 


The Continuous Creation 


WHEN Emerson delivered his lecture 
on “Farming” he announced as the 
specific glory of the farmer that in the 
division of labors it was his part to create. 
But even Emerson had no foresight 
to anticipate that evolution of agricul- 
tural life which has come about since 
his death, and which has been categoried 
modestly as Plant-Breeding. The phrase 
means that that cross-breeding which 
before Darwin’s day brought about im- 
proved cattle and horses is now creat- 
ing improved fruits and vegetables. It 
was held until recently that species were 
fixed and immutable; that they were as 
they always had been, and always must 
be. Darwin taught us better, and opened 
the first door of evolution. 

To secure new sorts in the vegetable 
kingdom we have learned is always pos- 
sible; and that we can mix the good 
qualities of two or more species in all 
sorts of permutations. Thousands of 
seedlings are thus produced by Nature, 
and thousands more, with greater ac- 
curacy, by our supervision. The chances 
are that every one who owns a garden 
hoes up and destroys cross-breds of 
more value than the varieties he care- 
fully cultivates. One may hardly put 
down his foot in the country without 
treading out of existence the germ of 
some superb new fruit. The real horti- 
culturist becomes fascinated with the 
possibilities around him, and he laments 
most of all that he has not land room to 
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allow every new berry or germinating 
tree to develop, until it shows what it is 
worth. 

Charles Downing used to say that 
without doubt more Seckel pears, Green 
Gage plums, and Northern Spy apples 
—that is, fruits of this grade—had been 
c2stroyed than had been rescued from 
destruction. “ Think what we may have 
already lost under the hoe, but think 
more cheerfully how many grand things 
we may yet create.” The work of the 
farmer is more and more modifying itself 
to this business of creating. The Con- 
cord grape and the Delaware came about 
by accident, but these stimulated Rogers 
carefully to pollenize some hardy grapes 
with pollen from his hothouse stock, and 
lo! nearly one hundred sorts of new 
grapes enriched the world. The Her- 
bert, the Gaertner, the Salem, the Lind- 
ley, marry the rich lusciousness of the 
Black Hamburgh to the hardiness of the 
Concord. 

It was a little before 1850 that Rev. 
Mr. Goodrich, of Central New York, 
stimulated by the rotting of the potato 
crops, and the Irish famine, began scien- 
tific efforts to create new sorts that would 
be rot-proof. He gave us the Goodrich 
Early, the Calico, and the Cuzco. Then 
Bresee created the Early Rose; and since 
that time not less than one thousand new 
sorts of value have been originated. The 
process of elimination goes on as fast as 
that of creation. We shall never get the 
best potato nor the ideal apple, simply 
because we have learned that what we 
are to aim after is betterment, not per- 
fection. 

The reason that progress was not 
achieved faster by natural selection was 
that Nature had in view entirely different 
ends from ourselves. She prefers dull- 
looking fruits, because they can be more 
easily hidden from rodents and cattle. 
She prefers multitude to quality, because 
in that way she secures more seeds and 
surer propagation. She prefers thorns 
in order to protect her acquisitions. Hu- 
man folk select for their gardens and 
orchards the very sorts that, if left to 
grow wild, would most easily perish. 
Scientific plant-breeding is accomplished 
at every step only by the application of 
mind and by personal supervision. 

Where work creates it becomes a poem 
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and a passion. It is hardly forty years 
since plant-breeding became scientific ; 
but already the number of new varieties 
is difficult to catalog—much more diffi- 
cult to test and compare. State experi- 
ment stations have become absolute ne- 
cessities in order to eliminate the poorer 
novelties. Thousands of farmers are 
growing dissatisfied with merely cultivat- 
ing the old; they wish to link their lives 
and names with something new and bet- 
ter. This is a new kind of righteousness 
that does not content itself with what it 
inherits. The ideal farmer is the one 
who becomes a co-creator with Him who 
“planted a garden eastward, in Eden.” 
It is easily within the power of every 
owner of a bit of land to give the world 
a nobler berry or vegetable. The man 
who started the Cuthbert raspberry was 
as much a human benefactor as a re- 
former of social laws. 

We have a dozen men just now worthy 
of world applause and statues in a Hall 
of Fame—for their creative energy. Mr. 
Burbank has become most famous and 
deserves all the honor he has received. 
His name is as familiar in Egypt and 
Japan as it is in New York or Boston. 
However, he is by no means alone in this 
superb work of making something ad- 
mirable out of the most humble and 
common. Mr. Munson, of Texas; Mr. 
Thompson, of Virginia; Mr. Beaver, of 
Kentucky, are workers along the same 
line, and are giving us equally good re- 
sults. Our Secretary of Agriculture, 
James Wilson, has organized the forces 
of the American nation on a line of the 
most beneficent achievements ever con- 
ceived. He has in the field an army of 
co-operators, trained to increase the 
wealth of the country so fast that the 
extravagance of politicians cannot keep 
pace with them. He is dean of the Cabi- 
net in more senses than one. 

Mr. Burbank is a prophet as well as 
creator. He says that plant-breeding is 
still in its earliest infancy; that science 
sees better grains, nuts, fruits and vege- 
tables: 


“In new forms, sizes, colors and flavors; 
with more nutrient and less waste; and with 
every injurious and poisonous quality elimi- 
nated, and with power to resist sun, wind, 
rain, frost and destructive fungus and insects’ 
pests; fruits without stones, seeds or spines; 
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better fiber, coffee, tea, pe rubber, oil, pa- 
per and timber trees; and sugar, starch, color 
and perfume plants.” 

He thinks every one of these achieve- 
ments and ten thousand more are with- 
in the reach of the most ordinary skill in 
plant-breeding. He insists that there is 
no good reason for continuing to produce 
poor fruit; but that better trees, pro- 
ducing better fruits, with regularity and 
certainty, can be secured by the art of 
man. When a farmer plants a corn 
grain, or any other seed, he should un- 
derstand that already in those seeds is 
wrapped up not only a power of repro; 
duction, but a vast power of permuta- 
tion and evolution. All this, says Mr. 
Burbank, is not only for our time or race 
alone, but is a beneficent legacy for every 
person who shall ever inhabit the earth. 
To-day, with the progress made in turn- 
ing weeds into fruit-bearing plants, 
grasses into grains, wild thorns into 
Northern Spys and Pippins, the earth 
easily feeds fifteen hundred millions of 
people, and cheerfully looks forward to 
a vast multiplication of that number; 
whereas the earth, before agriculture be- 
gan its work of progressive evolution, 
could not support a population of fifty 
million. 

“Thus with better and still better fruits, 
nuts, grains and flowers will the earth be trans- 
formed, man’s thoughts be turned from the 
base destructive forces to the nobler produc- 
tive ones, which will lift him to higher planes 
of action—toward that happy day when man 
shall offer his brother man, not bullets and 
bayonets, but fairer flowers, richer grains and 
better fruits.” 

In this way the wizard of horticultural 
progress links moral and physical results 
and foreshadows a world renewed by 
agricultural progress. 


Joseph Jefferson 


WE are inclined to look to the past for 
the best examples of great acting; it has 
been the privilege of the present genera- 
tion, however, to be brought close to the 
genial method of Joseph Jefferson, in 
whom were to be found all that spon- 
taneous humor which characterized such 
comedians as John Gilbert, Brougham 
and Placide. Mr. Jefferson’s death re- 


moves the last of these. His long life of 
seventy-six years carried him through 
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the rapid change of our national ad- 
vance; he acted in barns and darkened 
halls for theaters; he followed in the 
trail of the Mexican War, and always, 
whether the days were dark or not, his 
nature was such as to meet necessity 
with a smile. This happy disposition was 
the legacy left him by three generations 
of actors before him, and it shone spon- 
taneously in his work. There was a loy- 
able quality to his “ Rip Van Winkle” 
that had to be judged by other than art 
standards. 

As a matter of dramatic history, 
there are many who will remember 
the Bob Acres, the Asa Trenchard, 
the Caleb Plummer and Mr. Golight- 
ly of this excellent actor—but it is 
with Rip Van Winkle that he will re- 
main inseparable—as closely knit to the 
legend, one might say, as Irving, who 
first conceived it. Mr. Jefferson, in later 
years, may not have done much to war- 
rant the assertion that his art was versa- 
tile, yet his early career showed him in 
many réles of wide range. But always 
the dominate note was comedy—a hu- 
mor tempered by a ripe sympathy with 
the serious—a species of comedy that 
struck below the surface and kept the 
heart healthy and the mind sound. 

It was the sterling quality of the man 
as well as of the actor that helped raise 
the dignity of dramatic art. Mr. Jeffer- 
son may not have been an active re- 
former ; rather was he an example of the 
Matthew Arnold precept: ‘“ Wouldst 
thou be as these are, live as they.” He 
lived the life of a gentleman, and it told 
in his work. Geniality, kindness, warm- 
heartedness cannot be simulated, neither 
can refinement. 

Mr. Jefferson was many-sided in his 
tastes; he was an artist of merit, as a 
canvas at the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art will show; he wrote in 
a natural and direct way, as his Auto- 
biography bears evidence; he was an ar- 
dent angler, a taste inherited from his 
father, whose happiest days were spent 
perched near a stream, with a rod in his 
hands, and a. whistle on his lips. Among 
his friends Mr. Jefferson had his whole 
profession, as well as literary men; he 
had likewise the public here and abroad. 
At the time of his death he was president 
of The Players, which at once links his 
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name with that of Edwin Booth—the two 
great American exponents of comedy and 
tragedy. 

The actor’s art is fleeting, yet is the 
character of his work permanent. By 
his death Mr. Jefferson, the actor, has 
passed into tradition. But art may gain 
new life through example, provided it is 
not tied down by it. William Winter, 
the veteran critic, who has witnessed the 
rank diminish, claims the rights of 
Lamb and Thackeray and Irving to live 
—for Joseph Jefferson. The quaint style 
of Elia is more tangible for us than will 
be the quaint style of Jefferson for fu- 
ture generations. Yet both are difficult 
to emulate, since they were both very 
near to human nature in their work. 
Tradition is sometimes hard to excel; 
present day drama and acting bear wit- 
ness to this in comparison with the past. 
That is why Jefferson, one of our great- 
est comedians, will live. 


J 


Seven Futile Years for Rachel 


THE seventh Zionist Conference will 
be held this summer in Switzerland. 
For the first time the chair, draped in 
black, will not be filled by Theodor 
Herzl, who died last July. It will be a 
sad meeting, not simply on account of 
the death of that brilliant and enthusias- 
tic leader, but also because the seven 
years’ toil for the beautiful Rachel of a 
recovered Jewish kingdom in Palestine 
will be acknowledged a failure. 

Israel Zangwill, the well-known Eng- 
lish novelist and playwright and one of 
the most respected leaders of the Zionist 
movement, at a dinner which was given 
to him and his wife in London on the 
occasion of their late return from the 
United States, foreshadowed the immi- 
nent end of the noble dream of Theodor 
Herzl “to establish for the Jewish peo- 
ple a publicly and legally assured home 
in Palestine.” He forewarns his fellow 
Zionists not only to give up definitely 
every hope of reacquiring the ancient 
home of their ancestors within this or 
the generation to come, but announces 
also with manly frankness his conviction 
of the utter failure of the East African 
project, the last trump card Herzl threw 
in despair upon the table of the Zionist 
Congress of 1903. He said: 
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“ 


. We stand to-day at a great crisis in 
our movement. We had set out to acquire a pub- 
licly and legally recognized home in Palestine, 
and lo! after seven years’ siege we found Pal- 


estine as impregnable as ever. Simultaneously 
with our becoming aware that a change of tac- 
tics was necessary, the British Government made 
us an offer of a territory in East Africa, in 
which we could enjoy a measure of autonomy. 
But our delay in sending out the Commission 
of Investigation was a serious blunder, and has 
led to a subtle transformation of the offer orig- 
inally made to us to explore a large undefined 
area in British East Africa into a pastoral coun- 
try suitable for cattle rearing and able to sup- 
port a total population of some 30,000 on a set- 
tlement 300 miles from the sea. 

“The East African project is the ‘only live 
issue now before the Zionist movement, for 
Palestine is entirely closed, one cannot say for 
how many years, to Jewish political immigra- 
tion. It is not a question of working seven 
years for Rachel and getting Leah; it is a case 
of Leah or nothing.” 


So the plan, which they were foolish 
enough to think hopeful, to buy Pales- 
tine from the Sultan for a round sum, or 
charter it on a generous lease, has failed. 
It was predestined to failure not simply 
because Turkey could not consent, but 
also because Russia and France each 
wants Palestine for itself, and Ger- 
many now holds that she has pre-emi- 
nent rights. We said from the begin- 
ning that such a scheme was a misty 
iridescence. But there was another plan 
to buy Palestine piecemeal by the settle- 
ment of colonies. This also is a failure, 
according to Mr. Zangwill. He says that 
even if the gradual infiltration of Jews 
into Palestine could ever lead to any po- 
litical autonomy, that road is closed, 
since Russian Jews are not permitted to 
enter into Palestine, and the new Pasha 
of -Jerusalem has appointed Jewish 
officials to watch and expel any foreign 
Jew who stays longer than three months. 
And, moreover, the Jews already there 
are selling parts of their own settlements 
to some Franciscan monks for the build- 
ing of a Catholic church. 

There is, then, no way of crawling 
under or climbing over into the fold—or, 
to revert to the figure, Rachel cannot be 
had by her lover’s purchase or by elope- 
ment. Even with the Charter obtained, 
there would remain the question of the 
present non-Jewish inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, who possess 98 per cent. of the soil 
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and constitute 88 per cent. of the popula- 
tion, there being only 78,000 Jews in 
Palestine out of a population of 650,- 
000. 

Zangwill, in concluding his remark- 
able speech, sums up his argument as 
follows: 

“The door of Palestine is closed to us. 
Shall we weep outside it forever like our 
brethren at the Wailing Wall within? Or shall 
we do our best to accumulate political power 
and make of ourselves a nation elsewhere, 
whether in East Africa or—East Africa being 
found unsuitable—in some still better terri- 
tory? Nobody has shown a better way of 
carrying out the Basle program, and if all such 
territorial ideas are rejected and the next Con- 
gress puts forward no practicable policy by 
which to achieve its aim, I think it would be 
just as hopeful for the Jews to return to their 
prayers for Palestine as to weary man and 
heaven with their annual outbursts of rhetoric. 
That is all I have to say.” 

So Mr. Zangwill is discouraged, and 
we only wonder that his faith held out so 
long. The American Jews have never 
accepted the scheme very enthusiastic- 
ally. They think that the United States 
is a good enough Palestine for them. 
America draws them from Russia more 
than does Palestine, and a young Jewish 
girl in our issue this week suggests the 
reason why. They find here a comfort- 
able living and freedom and equal rights 
with other men. So we fear that the 
seventh Zionist Congress will first set up 
a stone in memory of their late leader 
and then gather up all their speckled, 
spotted and ring-streaked flocks and 
silently steal away, bidding adieu to the 
last futile wooing year for the fair 
Rachel. 

as 
We may not be sure 
that the decision of the 
United States Supreme 
Court is wrong in declaring the New 
York ten-hour law unconstitutional, 
however much we may not like the 
working of it. A master baker was 
convicted for disobeying the State law 
and allowing his men to work over ten 
hours a day. The Supreme Court re- 
verses the New York decisions, and 
declares that while the State can ex- 
ercise police and sanitary authority, it 
cannot make these a pretext for inter- 
fering with the right of contract; and 
that it is not proved unhealthy to pur- 


The Ten-Hour 
Decision 
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sue the baker’s trade for more than 
ten hours a day. This is a very far- 
reaching decision. It applies to other 
equally healthy kinds of business. But 
the question will recur, notwithstand- 
ing the decision of the Supreme Court, 
whether ten hours is not as long as it 
is healthy for most men to be employed 
in any continuous physical labor. Will 
not longer hours shorten the life of the 
average man, and does not the police 
power of a State have the right to con- 
trol hours of labor which will reduce 
human life? This is a question of fact 
which must be referred to sanitarians. 
To our mind the four judges who gave 
a contrary opinion have much basis for 
their dissent. A most famous legal au- 
thority thus set the rule for intellectual 
labor : 
“ Six hours in sleep, in law’s grave study six, 

Four spend in prayer, the rest on Nature fix,” 
which his successor thus emended: 
“Seven hours to law, to soothing slumber 

seven ; 
Ten to the world allot, and all to heaven.” 


If six or seven hours is enough, as 
judges tell us, for intellectual toil, we 
should think that ten hours was enough 
for healthy physical labor. 

J 


With all the risk involved, 
municipal or national 
ownership of public utili- 
ties is growing. The latest is in Italy, 
where the bill for Government ownership 
of railways, which passed the Senate last 
Saturday by a vote of 109 to 8, has be- 
come a law by the King’s signature. For 
if there are evils and dangers in public 
ownership the Italians have found the 
evils of private ownership more intoler- 
able. The succession of strikes had worn 
out the patience of the people, and private 
ownership had failed to correct the evil. 
What is interesting is to observe that 
while here the tendency is to seek po- 
litically the favor of combined labor, 
such is not the case in Italy. There the 
legislators were almost a unit in opposing 
the demands of the railway men. Sol- 
diers were put on the trains in their 
place, and the trains were run by military 
rule. Government ownership was the 
logical result. Now in a large part of 
Europe the Government owns the rail- 
ways, and we hear no complaint that the 
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service is not reasonably cheap and effi- 
cient. Chicago is pledged to own its 
street railways, after the better fashion 
abroad, and we look to the time when all 
sorts of railways will as much be owned 
and run by the public as are now the 
common highways on which automobiles 
run. 
as 

Some time ago a 
young priest en- 
gaged in the negro 
missions brought out a-brochure in Latin 
on the wretched conditions of the Cath- 


The Catholic Church 
and the Negro 


olic negroes in the United States. It” 


was printed for private circulation, and 
yet was widely distributed. Every 
bishop in the United States received a 
copy ; many were scattered in Rome, and 
a copy. was given to Pius X. The Pope 
read it carefully and punctuated the 
reading quite often with “ Terribile.” 
The writer paints as with a trowel the 
gross neglect of and un-Christian op- 
position to the negro, both within and 
without the sanctuary. He instances the 
public rebuke which a Catholic bishop 
gave the President of the United States 
for lunching with a negro who is as 
much white as he is black. Again he 
quotes the Vicar General of a Southern 
diocese, who declared that no negro is 
a fit subject for the priesthood, because 
every negro is illegitimate. The upshot 
was that Rome sent a scorching letter 
to the bishops of the United States. On 
their part, the archbishops of our coun- 
try named a committee of three, Ryan, of 
Philadelphia, Ireland, of St. Paul, and 
Glennon, of St. Louis, to make a report 
in answer and perhaps in explanation. 
Meanwhile Bishop Byrne, of Nashville, 
Tenn., in a pastoral letter to his diocese 
reviews the whole question of the neglect 
of the negroes. Couched in classic Eng- 
lish, carefully weighted in argument, 
moderate in tone and statement, this pas- 
toral will furnish to the future historian 
a just bird’s-eye view of the present re- 
lations of Catholicism to the negro. The 
same parties in Europe who secured the 
distribution of the brochure here referred 
to are about to bring out in French the 
Nashville pastoral. It will be widely 
scattered in Rome and elsewhere in 
Catholic Europe. We observe that a 
priest signing himself “ J. A.,” apparent- 


ly Father Anciaux, of the Holy Family 
College at Langston, Okla., writes to a 
Kansas City Catholic journal asking 
why the three Archbishops have done 
nothing in this matter. It was promised 
that the missionaries working for the ne- 
groes should have the opportunity to be 
heard, but a year is nearly past and no 
action taken, and he wants to know “ who 
put a stick in the a , 


The action of the Cretan Chamber 
of Deputies in declaring annexa- 
tion to Greece must not yet be considered 
too seriously. There is an international 
legislature that must be heard on that 
subject, the Powers which wrested Crete 
from Turkey and set up virtual if not 
nominal independence. Indeed, Greece 
ought to be deliberate about accepting 
the gift of Crete, much as she wants it. 
For Crete is still in name a part of the 
Turkish Empire; and just so Bulgaria is 
a part of Turkey. If Crete can become 
independent, so can Bulgaria, and she 
will be likely to proclaim it. But that is 
likely to mean war in several directions. 
Turkey is not so afraid as she was of 
Russia, and she is ready to make war 
with Bulgaria. Even if she did not, Bul- 
garia, with her complete independence, 
might think it the time for her to seize 
on the contiguous portions, at least, of 
Macedonia and end the troubles there, 
which would not only involve war with 
Turkey again, but even with Greece, 
which equally claims Macedonia; and 
that, again, would involve a terrible war 
in the nearer East, which might very 
easily include Austria and Russia, and no 
one knows how much more. The attempt 
of Greece to annex Crete might be the 
very worst sort of . firebrand. 
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Some of the purists are urging us 
again not to use United States as the 
subject of a singular verb, because our 
Constitutional fathers spoke of “ these 
United States.” Sure enough, and in 
those days the States had not got fairly 
welded into one. Political and gram- 
matical conditions have changed since 
then, and now the United States is one 
country by law and war, as surely as 
the “Pleasures of Memory” is one 
book, and “ the wages of sin is death,” 
and physics ts studied. 
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Insuring Customers, Etc. 


THE recent announcement regarding 
the United Cigar Stores Company and 
its intention to present every employee 
with an insurance policy suggests to The 
Wall Street Journal the idea of expard- 
ing this application of the insurance prin- 
ciple so as to provide the customers of a 
concern with insurance on the same gen- 
eral plan. If, substantially says the 
Journal, it is good business for a certain 
New York bank to distribute purses 
among its women depositors to encour- 
age banking, why is not the insuring of 
a firm’s customers equally good busi- 
ness? The idea has infinite possibilities 
as to expansion, among which the follow- 
ing suggestions from the Journal are 
worth considering: 


“Some of our great venders of whisky 
might attach an insurance policy to each bottle, 
insuring the drinker against intemperance and 
a drunkard’s grave. Railroad tickets might 
have coupons attached insuring against acci- 
dent. The Brooklyn Rapid Transit might in- 
sure its patrons against loss of time by street 
blockades and loss of temper by bridge 
crushes. A restaurant might increase its busi- 
ness by giving insurance against indigestion. 
The idea might even be adopted in Wall Street. 
The promoter might give an insurance policy 
with every certificate of stock. Banks could in- 
sure their depositors and brokers their custom- 
ers. We may even commend the idea to some of 
our ‘court circular’ contemporaries. They 
might insure their readers against loss occa- 
sioned by accepting their statements. On 
second thought, however, this would be im- 
practicable. The risks would be too great.” 


ot 


German Workmen’s Insurance 


Dr. Fritz KestNner, in his North 
American Review article on Workmen’s 
Insurance in Germany, has given some 
exceedingly interesting facts regarding 
his theme. According to Dr. Kestner, 
who is of the Imperial German Commis- 
sion to the St. Louis Purchase Exposi- 
tion, there are in the fatherland to-day 
10,500,000 workers, of both sexes, who 
are insured against sickness, 17,500,000 
carry accident insurance and 13,500,000 
are thus protected against invalidy. The 
organization of the German Workmen’s 
Insurance is not an insurance by the 
State, as it has often erroneously been 
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supposed abroad, but, to use the doctor’s 
own words, is rather “an insurance by 
the interested parties themselves through 
the medium of vital corporations which 
are standing between State and individ- 
ual, and which are charged with the 
execution of the insurance.” The organ- 
ization may be characterized as the exer- 
cise of social self-help organized on the 
basis of regulations bearing the charac- 
ter of public law. Among other ben- 
efits that have occurred under the Ger- 
man system has been an essential im- 
provement of the national health. A great 
number of diseases formerly neglected 
for the sake of economy are now sup- 
pressed in the incipient stages by means 
of early consultations with the physician 
provided under the system. 
at 


Smokers as Fire Hazards 


Accorp1ncG to H. D. Davis, Ohio State 
Fire Marshal, tobacco smokers cost his 
State $122,321 during 1904 for buildings 
and their contents destroyed through the 
agency of hot cigar stubs and pipe ashes. 
“Carlessness with matches ” on the part 
of smokers caused additional losses. In 
his published report Mr. Davis states 
that 103 fires took place in Ohio that 
were attributable to smoking, and 298 
originated through the careless use of 
matches. 

Fires were started by cigar and cigaret 
stubs thoughtlessly dropped through 
sidewalk gratings under which rubbish 
and litter had been permitted to accumu- 
late. Butts thrown into sawdust filled 
cuspidors and into waste paper baskets 
were also potent factors in fire losses. 

Barn fires began only too frequently 
just subsequent to the departure there- 
from of smokers who had enjoyed with- 
in their precincts the “solace of man- 
kind.” 

Burning tobacco from a pipe is even 
more dangerous than is the thrown-away 
cigar end. The cigaret stump is also 
an exceedingly powerful agent for mis- 
chief as a fire starter. Smoking in bed 
is likewise a fire hazard that ought not 
to exist, but it does. 

The vapor of gasoline explodes if it 
has contact with a lighted cigar, which 
develops a heat of between goo° and 
1,000° F. 
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Banking Power of Trust Com- 
panies 


THERE has been nothing more inter- 
esting in the recent history of American 
banking than the rapid growth of Trust 
Companies. Statistics which show this 
growth are summarized in a little book, 
The Banking Power of the Trust Com- 
pany, published by the Guaranty Trust 
Company, of this city. In the last six 
years the number of such institutions in 
the United States has increased from less 
than 300 to more than 1,100, and their 
resources have been enlarged from $1,- 
110,000,000 to $3,200,000,000. They now 
represent 23 per cent. of the country’s 
banking power, against 9 per cent. fifteen 
years ago. During the last decade the 
deposits of the New York Trust Compa- 
nies have grown from $288,000,000 to 
$1,045,000,000, while the increase of de- 
posits in the city’s national banks has 
been from $555,000,000 to $1,227,000,000 
—a gain of 262 per cent. against one of 
121 per cent. This growth is due chiefly 
to the fact that while our banks hold 
their own place and do with admirable 
efficiency the work for which they were 
established, the Trust Companies meet 
certain demands of modern business by 
providing banking institutions that, as 
this little book says, combine under one 
roof many departments characterized by 
highly specialized management. The 
extent to which they share profits with 
depositors is shown by the fact that the 
companies in New York State paid $25,- 

_954,000 to them in interest last year, or 
nearly three times the amount of the 
stockholders’ dividends. 

A noteworthy example of such insti- 
tutions is the Guaranty Trust Company 
(John W. Castles, President), which is 
intimately connected with the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. During the 
last ten years its deposits have increased 
from $10,135,000 to $62,000,000, and its 
surplus from $1,500,000 to $5,000,000. 
The little book of which we have spoken 
is a fine example of the printer’s and the 
illustrator’s art. Its pictures are espe- 
cially interesting to the student of New 
York’s early history, giving views and 
scenes of one hundred years ago in the 
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vicinity of the site of the company’s pres- 
ent office, where the great building of the 
Mutual Life now stands. 


ws 


THe Yale Corporation announced 
last week that hereafter an Investment 
Committee will take charge of all the 
university’s investments. The committee 
is made up of President Hadley, Treas- 
urer McClung, Otto T. Bannard, Presi- 
dent of the New York Trust Company ; 
Clarence Kelsey, President of the Title 
Guarantee & Trust Company of New 
York ; Eli Whitney, and the Rev. Charles 
Ray Palmer, of New Haven. 


....1n addition to his instructive book 
on The Accountancy of Investment, to 
which we recently referred, Mr. Charles 
E. Sprague, President of the Union Dime 
Savings Institution and Professor in the 
New York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance, has pub- 
lished Extended Bond Tables, a very 
useful book of reference, in which are 
given, to eight places of decimals or the 
nearest cent (on $1,000,000) the values 
of bonds at all ordinary rates of interest 
and for periods running up to 100 years. 


....The New York County National 
Bank has issued an interesting little book 
giving the history of the bank during the 
past fifty years. The book is entitled 
Through Fifty Years, the+Story of a 
Bank’s Progress, 1855-1905. The second 
President, Francis Leland, elected in 
1856, is the father of the present Presi- 
dent, Francis L. Leland. For nearly fifty 
years the bank has been wisely and con- 
servatively managed by father and son. 
The capital stock is $200,000, the surplus 
and undivided profits are $715,602, and 
the deposits are $5,891,362. Beginning 
with an annual dividend of 4 per cent. 
the bank now pays 75 per cent. per an- 
num in dividends. Three times it has 
paid an extra dividend of 100 per cent. 
and it has never passed a dividend. 


....Dividends and coupons  an- 
nounced : 


Am. Telephone & Telegraph Co., 5 per cent. 
Gold Coupon Notes, payable May rst. 

Am. Exchange Nat’l Bank, semi-annual, 5 
per cent., pavable May rst. 

Buffalo & Susquehanna R’way Co., rst Mort. 
Coupon No. 4, payable May rst. 
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$1,000,000 
MANUFACTURERS COMMERCIAL COMPANY 

20-Year 5% Coupon Bonds 


In denominations of $500 each 
yf REDEEMABLE AT HOLDER’S OPTION 


at par and interest June or December in any year 


Total amount of issue will be deposited in cash with Lincoln Trust Go., Trustee, to be loaned only on Guaranteed 
Receivables which turn continually into cash that is loaned in on new securities of same form. 
Under Trust Agreement the Manufacturers Commercial Co. agrees that 


There shall always be in the hands of the trustee for each $500 
bond outstanding $500 in cash or $600 in certificates 


representing valid accounts-receivable, or bills-receivable, of Manufacturers or Merchants in good standing, with guaranties 
that they will be paid on the respective due dates. 
The frequent reversion of these securities into cash gives to these 20-year Bonds the unique feature which allows the 
investors to cash them if desired at any semi-annual period. 
These bonds are issued under a system, for certificating open accounts and trusteeing the same, which has been in 
— for five years ; and Banks and Trust Companies have loaned on $25,000,000 of these certificates without loss. The 
anufacturers Commercial Co. has regularly paid 7% ae annum on its preferred stock since its organization in addition to 
the interest paid on the $25,000,000 loaned on its securities up to the present time. 
‘ The popular short time investments in certified collateral Trust Certificates are still offered on the same terms as here- 
tofore. 
Subscriptions for these Bonds may be sent to the LINGOLN TRUST GO., 208 Fifth Ave., 
New York Gity, or to the undersigned. 
5g interest will be paid on all sums deposited before June 1st, 1905, on which date the Bonds will be issued. Copy of 
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Happy is the housewife who has a good husband and a eJ/Vagee Range. 
“a The .7Magee stands alone, and is the result of fifty years of experience. 


Simple in construction, every part interchangeable and tested before assembled, 
Guaranteed to have greatest cooking capacity at lowest minimum cost for fuel. 

“It saves coal bills.” 
Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘ The Magee Reputation,” sent FREE. 
CMAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, Nos. 32-38 Union Street, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of the Celebrated ‘“‘ Magee” Furnaces, Ranges, and Stoves, 
Steam and Hot Water Heaters, 
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READING NOTICES 


THE LARGEST SINGLE POWER DEVELOP- 
MENT IN THE WORLD. 


No place in the world offers such ideal conditions for the 
successful development of electrical power as Niagara Falls. 
It is here that we find the greatest and most constant water 
fall, coupled with the proximity to transportation and 

pulation—so necessary to commercial success. With the 

reat Lakes on the one hand and the Erie Canal and 30 rail- 
roads on the other for transportation facilities, with a pop- 
ulation of over 5,000,000 within 200 miles, with a water power 
of 6,000,000 horse power, we have concentrated here the 
essential elements of a tremendous industrial future. It is 
fitting, therefore, that there should be constructed here the 
largest single power plant in the world, and the Ontario 
Power Co. plant, rapidly nearing completion, is such. 

The | ae of this company are extremely simple. They 
consist in utilizing the greatest ap ape all of the River, 
namely from the head of the Rapids to the foot of the Falls 
proper. At the head of the upper cataract a sufficient 
amount of water is gathered in. This, by simple ingenious 
means, is automatically cleared of debris and stilled. It is 
then carried by steel conduits, encased in concrete and 
buried in the earth, to the turbines at the foot of the Falls, 
where it is used to generate electricity for commercial 

urposes. 

. The character of the country round about renders the 
development of the most stable character. ’ 

Having practically nothing but solid rock to contend with 
what excavations have been made are of course of the most 
permanent character. 

For super-structures, with the exception of the orna- 
mental transformer house, the company has used the most 
modern type of reinforced concrete construction both for 
its intake works and for its power house; so to all intents 
and purposes the construction in connection with this plant, 
with the exception of the running machinery, is practically 
indestructible—thus reducing depreciation to a minimum, 
and that of a well-established percentage. 

The company proposes ultimately to develop 200.000 horse 
power. 

The magnitude of the work can scarcely be understood 
without a personal examination. The intake works, blasted 
principally from the bottom of the river, cover an extent of 
over ten acres ; the conduit pipes, over a mile long, will be 
from 18 to 20 feet in diameter—the — “¥ water pipe in the 
world, and nearly of the same size as the new tunnel being 
constructed under the East River at New York; the tur- 
bines and generators used are of the largest size made—the 
turbine unit being of 11,400 horse agp 9 and the generator 
rated at 10,000 horse power ; twenty of these units are to be 
installed. The size of the units employed, together with the 
great constancy of water—there being practically no fluc- 
tuations—make it possible to reduce to a minimum the 
oma expenses of the oe. and to produce electricity 
at such a low cost as to shut out competition from other 
forms of power heretofore used. 





SUMMER HOMES ALONG THE NEW YORK, 
ONTARIO & WESTERN RAILWAY. 


Most persons, like the birds, either have acquired or are 
acquiring the migratory habit. In winter they live in city, 
town, or country. With the advance of the season their 
thoughts naturally turn toward their summer homes. The 
woods, the fields, the birds, the butterflies, all conspire to- 
gether to lure the urban dweller away from town and city 
toward the country. One of the most elaborate b>oklets 
of the ag my year describes and pictures in color and 
parti-color the summer homes of 1905 among the mountains 
and along the line of the New York, Ontario & Western Rail- 
way. For copies of ‘‘Summer Homes,” with its tinted summer 
gir! in a picture hat on the cover, address J. E. Childs, Vice- 
—_— and General Manager, 56 Beaver Street, New York 

ity. 

REDUGED RATES TO PAGIFIG GOAST 
POINTS. 

Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account Lewis 
and Glark Exposition and Various Gon-« 
ventions. 

On account of the Lewis and Clark Exposition at Port- 
land, Ore., June 1 to Oct. 15, and various conventions to 
be held in cities on the Pacific Coast during the Summer, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad ene pf will sell round-trip 
tickets on specified dates, from all stations on its lines. to 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, April 9 to September 27 ; 
to Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Victoria, Vancouver, and 
ow Diego, May 22: to September 27, at greatly reduced 
rates, 

For dates.of sale and specific information concerning 
rates and routes, consult nearest ticket agent.— Adv. 





THE HOME GORRESPONDENGE SCHOOL. 


The idea of education by means of the correspondence 
school was a very happy one. Many persons unable to 
attend institutions where resident i ction is given, 
recognized the benefits derivable from the correspondence 
schools and almost immediately they became the vogue. 
Application of the principle was made to all sorts of instruc- 
tion. The result was that certain of these schools promised 
more than they could perform. The Home Correspondence 
School is conservative as to method. It was established in 1897 
to afford instruction in commercial branches. Later a course 
in agriculture was instituted. The success of this course, 
prepared by Dr. William P. Brooks of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College and given under his direct personal 
charge, was quickly assured and it has been made the 
nucleus of the present Agricultural De ment of the 
School. The other departments of The Home Correspond- 
ence School are an Intercollegiate Academic Department, 
a Commercial De ment and a Normal and Common 
School Department. In all these various agg ee and 
their complex details the same methods obtain. An author- 
itative text book is sent to every pupil. Abundleof paper 
and of blanks is also sent, as is likewise a carefully prepared 
syllabus of lesson assignments. This calls for certain speci- 
fied work on the part of the student which must be sent to 
his teacher as a report. Questions which naturally arise in 
connection with study may be sent with the transmitted 
report, which are answered for the most part within three 
days by the correspondence teacher. The _ correspon- 
dence school is of little use except to the ambitious, the 
persevering and the diligent. In one respect at least the 
correspondence school is far superior to any other since _ all 
of the teaching is of necessity individual. "The Home Cor- 
respondence School is located at Springfield, Mass., withir 
easy access of Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Wesleyan, and 
Brown Universities, with which institutions many of the 


| School's instructors are connected. 


AMERIGAN BANK NOTE GOMPANY. 


The American Bank Note Company of this city is remark- 
able for two things, namely, the character of the work which 
it manufactures, and secondly, the fact that its business was 
founded one hundred and ten years ago. The name of the 
company stands for the best kind of work. Bank notes, 
share certificates, bonds for governments and corporations, 
as well as drafts and checks are engraved and printed by 
the company and are sent to all parts of the civilized world. 
The ee 4 takes special safeguards to prevent counter- 
feiting. Its business of printing tickets of improved styles 
for railroads is steadily growing. Its trustees include such 
well known gentlemen as Phineas C. Lounsbury, Theodore 
N. Freeland, Edmund C. Converse, Joseph 8. Stout, James 
B. Ford, Charles A. Moore, Warren L. Green, William 
Nelson Cromwell, Joseph R. DeLamar, Francis 8. Smithers, 
John Mason Little, Francis L. Hine and Francis L. Potts. 
The officers are : Theodore H. Freeland, President; Edmund 
C. Converse, Chairman of the board; Warren L. Green, Vice- 
President; Jared K. Myers, Second Vice-President, and John 
E. Currier, Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE GITY BEAUTIFUL. 


Every American is proud of the nation’s Capital and in 
Washington, wonderful and beautiful as it is, the tourist 
finds a city than which no other is more interesti: or 
—. The great public buildings, massive in their struc- 
ure and imposing in appearance, are gold mines of interest 
and curiosity. 

The City, which is now blossoming in its bright Sprin 
garb, ismost perfect in its arrangement and its —y- | kep 
streets, its innumerable parks and pleasure places offer no 
end of amusement and instruction to the tourist and 
traveler. Much time can be profitably spent visiting the 
Treasury —-, the Congressional Library, Washington 
Monument, the Pension Building, Corcoran Art ery, 
Smithsonian Institute, Public nting Office and the like, 
while the side trips to Mt. Vernon, Georgetown and the 
National Cemetery are productive and valuable and interest- 
ing sights. Every American should visit the Capital City 
and an opportunity to enjoy such a ng | is offered by the 
New Jersey Central’s Popular Spring Excursion to Wash- 
ington on April 27, 1905, when the rate, including hotel and 
other expenses, is $12. The trip is made on the famous 
Royal Limited trains and the intervening country traversed 
is unsurpassed from a scenic standpoint. The tickets in- 
clude stopover privileges at Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
both of which places have many historic interests. The 
New Jersey Central has issued an itinerary of the trip, 


which is sent free to any applicant by C. M. Burt, G. P. A., 
New York City.—Adv. 
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Romeike Bureau 
of Press Cuttings 


Telephone 1118 Gramercy 


33 Union Square, New York 


Wide-awake business and professional men 
and women keep posted on all current subjects 
of interest to them by subscribing to the Rome- 
ike Bureau, which furnishes the very latest in- 
formation obtainable right down to date 
through clippings from newspapers and mayga- 
zines published throughout the civilized world. 


Book Reviews and Religious 
Subjects a Specialty 


HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc. 








BRANCHES 
London Vienna 
Paris Rome 
Berlin Sydney 
and Mexico 
~~ y 




















What LES pes. Tip-Top? 
TO 


we will ship oes ist 
eposit, on ten 


ee Mi Of Mie or ©6909 Net. 


THE A c. TT DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Battitoe, 42. i n St., New York City. 


3 ; PAGE MUCILAGE 


ming to clog neck of bottle—No 
ment—will not Seepoll nor discolor the 
papers. Full 2 oz. bottle retails at 
6c., or sent by mail for 10c.; also half- 
D pints and quarts. 
LPage’s Photo Paste, 
HS size retails6c.; by mail, 10c. 


10z. bottle or tube, 10c.; by mail 
BUSSIA CEMENT CO., 155 Essex Ave., Gloucester, Mass. 


Handsomest, Lightest, 
Best Luggage 


MADE BY 





1H 
Snail tae 








161 BROADWAY. 
688 BROADWAY. 


723 SIXTH AVENUE. 
Wardrobe Trunks. |” 








HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 


Sies to mn, party. Tours from 
$400, “going Seryeeee 050 
ow rite fur ae 


Gola, 9 Watertown, W 


Gkzecptional Comprehensive Tours. 24th 
Season. Leave June 2i and July 8; returning 
Aug. 9 9, 18, oF Sept. 20. Visiting Gt. Britain, 
dae ioe tesdnete of travel. Address 
Mrs. M. CROSLEY, indiana, Ind., or 
19 E. 45th St., N. 


EUROPE 


Sate from three Ports. Rates un low. Strictly limited. 
(-elass ae BOORLET READY. . 


ARSTERS & KINPORTS 
3 West 20th Mtrent, Hoom 105. NEW YORK. 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
ENGLAND, FRANCE (CHATEAUX), RIVIERA, 
ITALY and GREECE 


With small select po under the personal leadership of 
Dr. H. H. Powers, the well-known art and scholar lecturer. 


University Tour 18 ¥% 908 sit Dr. Powers 
MAY 13th. teresting Art and Historical 


Thirty Other Tours 


Tour 87A, London to Naples 74 days, - - - - - 
Tour 76, Norway and North oa. 45 days, - - - 
Tour 88, Spain and Italy, 73 — - 
Tour 670, Our Greek Cruise, 6 days, oo wm wa me 585 
OUR COPLEY TOURS—same itineraries in less ex- 
pensive edition. 
Every expense included from port of embarkation. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
201 Clarendon St., Boston. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 


Trains depart from Grand Central Station, 42d St. and 4th Ave., 
as follows, for 
BOSTON, via New London and Providence—+4:50. tt/}11: + ee 
A. M., + 11:00, *x1:08, *xj3:00, tt15.00, wats 201, *412:00 
BOSTON, Wiliimantio—t48: .M., + 

















. Via 
LAKEVILLE and NORFOLK—48:50 A. M., 13:3 
GREAT BARRIN ry? ON, Mee RIDGE, LENOX, SirTsFIELD 


M. 
WATERBURY an and MVINBTED CH, 50, §6:00, +18:00, +10:02, §10:02 
(to (eo Waterbary) A. M., 1:08, 4:30, §75:01, +6:00, §6:00 (to Wat- 


bury 

oiexet ces at cGrand Central Station and ci25th St., also at 
onl £1354 Broadway, c3 Park Place, c25 Union 
cine Fifth Ave., c245 Columbus Ave., 649 Madison Ave. 

126th St. 153 East 125th St. In Brookiyn, c4 Court 8t., "$0 F Fulton 


300 Broad (E. D. 
y, xcept Sundays, og ~ only, + 125th 8t., 
me. ae 125th St. Sundays on Cay Limi {Has dining 
car, cParlor and Sleeping 2 tickets ate 
HEMPSTEAD, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
O. M, SHEPARD, Gen. Supt 


IN THE MOUNTAINS 


of Orange, a) vi, and ne Davee G Comeaipa, N. Y., on the 
ntari 
If 7 ane seeking a SUMMER HOME for your By say in a region 


of al 

HEALTH AT MODERATE COST, 
2,000 feet above the sea, with pure air, r. pure water, pure mil 
malaria or mosquitoes, and within Th Hours’ Ride from 
York—a country heartily A ey eal dad get cians—then send 


7 cents for S SUPERBLY ther ere erated of ct or K.  SUMME 


below the SU 
HOMES,” of 135 a fist of oto over “51 600 Hotels, Farms 
tes of board, facilities, 


and Board Houses, with t gives locatio: hoax 
IN NEW  YORK—14l, 165, , 1 m4 1,370 Broadway ; 3 Park Place 





attractions, &c. Vacation Bureau at 425 —~ A 


BROOKLYN—322 and 860 Fulton St. ; 39 Broadway; Eagle 


flice 

On. Ma ay 27th, =. and 29th are tickets at reduced rates 
will be sold at 425 Seqnawer, & roadway, and Ferry Ofices, 
giving an opportantty of petocune © Summer home 
— po emoying ¢ a C4 8 “ashthg in tht in nally delightful region. Tickets good 


J. C. ANDERSON 
Traffic Manager, 56 Beaver St., N. Y. 
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THE GREEK WORLD 


uipped steamer f from piety to Constantinople in specially 
er for less than the pases ofa — to aes. 
from real scholars and men. 
Comrort Dr a where counters are unknown. 
, no danger, no desecratio 
nm Italy in connection with “the cruises. 


University Tours 7 & 59 
April and August. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 21 Clarendon 8t., Boston. 


HING’S TOURS 
EUROPE, 1905 


Lage Private—select parties—limited in nember. 
— Mediterranean trip. July 1, Central Euro mi 
1, pty and ny and Sore Selo everything 8, — ag be 
booklet @ an Gand full A 
KING EUROPEAN TOURS, 
385 Cumberland &St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 















DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 
LOUR LODGE 


AND 


MYRTLE HOUSE. 


The two leading Hotels under one manage- 
ment. Write AUBREY Brown for Booklets, Etc, 





ASTON SANITARI UM 
Select class of nervous and mental ents received. 
ears’ one wy ee first ons Anseetens Sageienes in Midas. 
ots ae peeENCeE KINNEY. M. D.. Easton, Ps. 


Lakewood, N. J. ™™: age 
Main St. te 
Laurel House. 
A quiet, bene leur hotel. aay rooms; Trent.” 
prevete gaa bs — he y+ steam heat: electric light. Ties $15 
per week t is as clean Fg 2 YF, cent. People come 
again and = % eir Triends. 8. LARRABEE, Prop’r. 


66 = An ideal place at which 
to rest for a hog X or 

longer, a the 
/ay in 


GOSHEN, N. Y. 


very The home 
life fos 2 Ye ~~ and pleasant feature. tesa rates during 
and May to readers of the INDEPEND: 


THE ABBOTSFORD 


(Convenient for families or ladies alone) 
186 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
by see 21800 Back Bay 

A strictly first-class famil = hotel for permanent or tran- 
sient guests, if e' vance. ss Back Bay Station. 
Trinity Place Station, Public Library, Art Museum an 
Trinity Church. One block from electric cars to all 
theatres, public places an suburbs. 
MRS. C. G. FRANCIS, Manager. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 


Send 4 cents postage) fer for Illustrated Book, entitled ** Holi- 
days in 'Encinnd ribing Cashedral i Rente Pil 
Fathers, Dickens and Tennyson Districts 
Hook of Holland Route, Twin oy aad Line, Eng- 
land to Rotterdam or Antwerp. Address 


H. J. KETCHAM, General Agent, 


GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY OF ENGLAND 
362 Broadway, New York. 
























Canadian Rockies. 


tries, the largest 


$5650 


AND RETURN 
From Chicago,via the Chicago & North-Western Railway. 
Choice of routes via Omaha, Cheyenne and Granger, via 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, through the wonderful moun- 
tain scenery of Colorado, via the Yellowstone National 
Park, through the Lake McDonald Country or the 


Correspondingly low rates from other points, account 


LEWIS AND CLARK CENTENNIAL 


A great Gpent epnestnaity visit one of the greatest grain and fruit raising coun- 
ing and lumbering industries, and some of the most 

aggressive, rich and growing cities in the world. 

_These low rates are in effect on certain days in May, June, July, August and September. 

Full particulars in regard to the exposition and descrip- 

tive of the Pacific Northwest sent to any address on 

receipt of two 2-cent stamps, 


Passenger Trattic Manager, 
CHICAGO. 


OL1s7 
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“Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys.” 


“ AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS ” 














This in one of the most complete 
publications of its kind, and will assist 
those who are wondering where. they 
will go to spend their vacation this 
summer. 

It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


Sr a REET 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, upon receipt of a two- 
cent camp by George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ae ew York Central & Hudson River 
lroad, Grand Central Station, New York. 


FARRAGUT HOUSE, 
RYE BEACH, N. H. 


ACCOMMODATING 300 GUESTS. 


Situated on the fashionable North Shore, 50 miles 
from Boston, on the Boston & Maine R.R., East- 
ern Division. 

Attractions: Splendid roads for automobiling, one 
of the most perfect nine hole golf links in New 
England, bathing beach one and one-half miles long, 
pavilion equipped with hot salt baths. For terms, 
etc., apply to 

FRANK C. HALL, Rye Beach, N. H. 











Ae 
Pee 


Washington, D.C. 


The Lead Fashionable Hotel. 
Metropolitan rd of Excellence. 
Absolutely modern and high class in all detafl. 








JOHN T. DEVINE, Prop. 





- American and European Plans. 





\. fee. a | 
ST. DENIS 
® HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK 








EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinnes 
Rooms from $1.50 per day up 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per day up 





| 
T The Convenient Location, Tasteful Ap- 
pointment, Reasonable Charges, Courteous 
Attendance and Cuisine of Exceptional Ex- 
| cellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage 
of the highest order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 











COUNTRY PROPERTY — 
wu or m: MAINE COAST 


2 rent forthe wu Lm my furnished ene noweee, nine to sixteen 
rooms an ance, me oes Magnificent 
location, overloo! both harbor ; yp ®.. to 

relresd. ooking houre frot from Boston. Address eerie 
. JENNISON, General Manager, Kittery Point, Me. 


AUBURN Anta n Co., 


Residence of the Late Ara Pet 
m high, beautiful gna healthy ; best oes a8 ey 








electric road ; Galle ccbuaban te abel dane one acre or lot 
up to eight acres ; abundant (_— trees, shrubbery, and fruit 4 
excellent garden ground. perty for sale. ‘or_extended de- 
scription, enotogrephs, etc., ae C. L. CUSHMAN, Auburn, Me. 


MARBLEHEAD NECK 


FOR SALE OR RENT. 
66 REDGATE 99 One of the Most Dolightiat aoe Resi- 





dences on the Coast of N 


wig F of Se tenes feet on the. notes Massishens 
arbor. vai ding stage, geet anchorage within 
Tie ot fied by ok ge | AT ng a en 
Vv ue man - 
tiful forest feos of cho ~ and rare varieties ; my 
ee eae 


paveamiaia, im uding rare roses. Fine house of 14 ron 

with public waar supply ; if cane a ting ; stable with 
A iota building in th a 

7 rooms. uur 4 e 
is suitable for on Srtiot esque bu billiard and Sausic room. 
GARDNER 5. BatnawAy, Marblehead, Mass. 
Real Esta’ ore Property 
Price, to ee for the season. "This includes care 


of the 
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A Cusromer is virtually handed the dealer's profit on a carriage 


buggy or harness when he buys direct from us at factory 
Bis to Many have written that they have saved from 

15 to $40 on a single purchase. We manufacture our 
entire line of carriages and harness ; sell direct to the 
castomer at wholesale prices, and warrant our goods in 
every way. Write for descriptive illustrated catalogue 
showing all styles of carriages and explaining the 


advantages of our plan of sale. 


We guarantee sats- 


faction or refund money, and pay freight charges both ways. 











Williams’ 
Shaving Stick 


signifies—Perfection. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving 
Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum 
a my ar | Cream Toilet 
Soap, etc.,sold everywhere 


Write for booklet “How to Shave” 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO. 
LASTONBURY, CONN. 


TT Eee Engraving 60. 


DESIGNERS and .. 
“, ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW#YORK.® 
Telephone, 1704 John. 











COLDWELL 


LAWN \\ MOWERS 


On the parks of Greater New York are more 
than 600 Coldwell Horse and Hand Lawn Mowers 
that have been used constantly during the cutting 
season for the last seven years. 

This speaks for itself. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWEBR CO.. 
9 Coldwell Street. Newsvurcn, N. Y. 











The Secret 
$f indreds, Qf ea J 


day lies in a pair of 


COATES 
CLIPPERS 








mee iy. the ceaeete Coates 

ty ny pte 3  haven’t them send to us. 
end name on postal for prices, etc. 

Coates Clipper Co., - Worcester, Mass. 


[EWIse @oncER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFURNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


x... hing necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dinin 
mi, Library Pantry, Hall, Bath ‘and Stable. Cut 
ion ~ Booking Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets wing Utens and Fenders. House-cleaning 


Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century: 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York, 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 
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Bay State Ranges 





For more than 65 years have enjoyed a reputation for 
peg? oy in construction, smoothness of castings and 
for their ———w and economic fuel consumption. They 
are better today than ever, if that be possible, and con- 
stantly improving. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, 


MAKERS, 
Providence. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 
**Model’’ and ‘‘Richmond”’ Ranges. 


The “Benedict” 


CELEBRATED 
COLLAR BUTTON 


Wonderfully Improved. 


NEW PAT. OCT. 6, 1903. 


Boston. New York. 





In Gold, Silver and heavy Rolled 

Gold plate. None Genuine unless 

stamped ‘‘ Bene- 

dict’’ and date 
of Pat. 





END VIEW SIDE VIEW 


FOR SALE ONLY BY 


Benedict Brothers, 


JEWELERS, 
Broadway and Liberty St., N. Y. 


Cheap chimney, 
dear lamp. 
MacsBeETH. 


My Index tells what chimney fits your lamp. If you 
use that chimney, you get perhaps twice as much light, 
and save a dollar or two a year of chimney-money, 

It tells, besides, how to care for lamps; even that is 
imperfectly known. 


I send it free; am glad to. 
MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


SARATOGA 
VICHY 


A NATURAL ALKALINE WATER 


Take a bottle with your dinner 
You will find it 


Sparkling, Delicious and Beneficial 








Saratoga Vichy Spring Co. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 


DIVIDENDS 








At a meet of the Board of 
a semi-annual dividend of FIVE (5%) PER CENT. on the to-day, 
stock was declared, pees Ly ist, p preaeana, to stockholders of 
record at close of business Mri - . 
WARD BURNS, Cashier. 


Buffalo & Susquchanna Railway Company 
First Mortgage 414% Gold Bonds, 
Coupon No. 4, due May 1, 1905, will be paid at maturity at 
the office of 


FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y. 
F. A. LEHR, President. 











American Telephone and Telegraph Co 
Five Per Gent. Three Year Gold Goupon Notes. 

Coupons from these notes by their terms payable on 
May 1, 1905, at the office of its Treasurer in the City of 
New York, or, at the holder’s option, at the office of its 
Treasurer in the City of Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall Street, or in 
Boston Boston by the National Bank of Commerce,.Sears Building. 

WILLIAM R, DRIVER, Treasurer 
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S% 
Gold Mortgages 


secured on the best farming 
property in the Northwest. 


As safe as government bonds and far more 
profitable. I have some choice offerings 
which will appeal to trustees of estates and 
colleges. and conservative investors every- 
where, I will afford the fullest opportunity 
for investigation, examination and inquiry 
as to both the investment and my standing, 
responsibility and reliability. 

I personally know all about every piece of land 
covered by these mortgages and every person giving 
them. Been selling these mortgages for 18 years 
and have never lost a cent for a customer, nor fore- 
closed a mortgage. I collect all the interest and 
principal without charge, and remit in New York 
exchange. Onenational Bank president has invested 
$50,000 of his own money with me and $25,000 in 
trust funds. 


W.L. WILLIAMSON, 


109 Main Street. LISBON, N. D. 


THE 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 


Of the City of New York 
32 East Forty-second Street 
Statement of Condition 
APRIL 11, 1905 


RESOURCES 
Loans and Discounts... ....cesccccccccceccseerevevcescoeee $7,911,414.21 
Bonds and other Becuritics cosccceveccs coccccecoeseoeoooses 5, v4 
Due from Banks.. Gece cudahooeceseoensncene <0ce< ME 
Ciccevccncccccecccsesnsecesecepecaseosqosooenenenses: 000eee *: San1008-10 
$18,602,766.33 
LIABLLITIES 
pm ad Stock 
Undivided Profits..... 
Bepoetg seen 
Sl ctistaconteoaatiedeesekecmnennsnnnsrelapeumans 








OFFICERS 
PRESIDENT 
Thomas L. James 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


J, D. Layng William A. Simonson 


E. V. W. Rossiter 


CASHIER 
Charles Elliot Warren 
ASSISTANT CASHIERS 


Talcott C. Van Santyoord David C. Grant 





An Audit by our Company is al- 
ways a means of Protection against 
Faulty Book-Keeping. Our Reports 
are often intended, however, for the 
use of those who need accurate In- 
formation about the Condition or 
Earnings of a Business which is for 
Sale. In connection with these Ex- 
aminations for Financial Purposes, 
we also make Engineering Apprais- 
als, if desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Sys- 
tems of Calculating Costs, and other 
Book-Keeping Economics, are intro- 
duced in Business Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are 
absolutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
New York Life Building. Arcade Building. 


ARD DELAFIELD, Pres’t; STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
Preets RILBERT CTH ORNE Vice-Pres’t JOHN C. MckEON, 
v ; JO VAN CLE ; EDW J. 
ERICK 0, POReNORE ‘Ass’ t Cashier ; WI LIAM A. 
Cashier; MAURICE H. EWER, Ass’t Cashi 
The National Park Bank of New York. 

ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital and L g~ ang $10,000,000. 
DIRECTORS:—Joseph T. Moore, Stu 


34 YEARS 5. °H085 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home Established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 


HIGH-CLASS BONDS 


We have a quantity of Chicago West Division Railway 
four and one-half per cent. bonds, long time, half yearly 
interest always promptly paid. 

Nothing better for Gost funds. Also other high-class 
bonds and securities. 

Full information free, on request. 


PERKINS & COMPANY, Lawrence, Kansas, 














to hold thirteen copies of Taz 
us at the rate of 85 cente each, postage included. 


The Independent, 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 
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1876— —1906 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 
Loans upon Real Estate. . . 


American Telephone @ Telegraph Co. 


Under an agreement with the Trustee, the principal 
and interest of the Four per cent. Collateral Trust 
Bonds of this Company, due in 1929, will, at the 
option of the holder, be payable as they become due 
in gold coin of the United States of the present 
standard of weight and fineness. 

If desired, these bonds will be stamped accord- 
ingly on presentation to the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany, Court Street, Boston, on or after May 1, 1905. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 

Boston, March 16, 1905. 


6% RANI MOREGASM, tosis, otrtiet Tom 


30th YEAR 














INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1905 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
Insurance Gompany 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 
ssets, Jan. Ist, 8006, @ $37,071,297.57 
Linbitttiog. = “ 33,770,674.54 
Surplus, * = ~ - 3,300,623.03 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
NEw YorK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 














Assets, Jan. 1, 1905, - $38,324,422.73 
Liabilities,  « -  4,638,296.48 
$3,686,126.25 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies isgued. 
CASH eng ee __ ty all polic:es 
Every policy has hereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance Values t a ‘which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
usetts ~ Fg aval t 
rates, an jues for any age sent on application to 
the ,- ——-¥ '8 Office. cies - 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
D.F. Appel, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 








United States Lite tasurange o. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. * President 


FINANCE COMMITTEE : 
JAMES R. 


PLUM, Leather. 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, Pres’t. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WM. H. PORTER, t. Chem, Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established 
and progressive Company, thereby securing for them- 
selves not only an immediate return for their work, 
but also an increasing annual income commensurate 
with their success, are invited to communicate with 
RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at 
the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New York City. 





Assets over e é ° $9,000,000 
Paid to Policyholders in 1904, $1,204,321.76 
Ghe 


Berkshire Life 


Insurance Company, 
PITTSFIELD, - MASSACHUSETTS. 
INCORPORATED 1851. 


The om gt surrender values in cash or paid up insurance 
nteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture 
w,in accordance with which all policies of the BeRK- 


pong yy issued, the solid financial condition of the com- 

surplus, its handsome iiteote, 5 ~4 liberal 
Peiales, ¢ and i ep aoe poe in paying all legi te claims, 
make the BERKSHIRE a most le company a io dead 
holder and the agent. For Soddavenaa 


New York and New Jersey Agency, 253 tore wht 
Murray Street, what York. 
J. H, ROBINSON, = - 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January Ist, 1905. 


General Agent. 





ASSETS, $25,457,929.48 
LIABILITIES, 22,905,552.00 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,552,377.45 


wale the Massachusetts $a rine ae . 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


ONS EYE WATER 





} Wane THOMPS 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 





xvi THE INDEPENDENT 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE 


Ltlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


Atiartic Burpine, 
49 AND 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Organized in 1842 


INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRAN8- 
PORTATION RI8K AND WILL I88UE POLICIE8 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND, 


Assets Over Ten Million Dollars 
for the Security of its Policies. 














The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ao- 
cordance with the Charter. 


ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. pole he ad Vice-Pres’t. 
JAS. L. LI INGSTON » 3rd Vice-Pres’t. 


G.STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


FREDERICK A, BURNHAM, President. 
GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary. 


Matual Reserve Life Insurance 
Company 
Of New York. 


1904’s Good Showing in Legal Reserve Business. 





Policy Reserve (per Certificate New 
York Insurance Department, Janu- 


ary 3rd, 1905) - $4,397,988 
New Insurance Paid for in 1903 $12,527,288 
New Insurance Paid for in 1904 17,862,353 


Gain in New Insurance Paid for $5,335,065- 


Gain in Full Legal Reserve Business 


in Force (Paid for Basis) in 1904- $6,797,601 
Gain in Legal Reserve Membership 

in 1904 5,883 
Gain in Premiums on ew Business 

in 1904 - $128,000 
Decrease in Outstanding Death 

Claims, 1904 - 119,296 
Total Payments to Members an 

their Beneficiaries, - 61,000,000 


Capable men, with or without experience, may secure 
the very best agency contracts. Address Agency 
Department—Industrial Agents, Address Provi- 
dent Department, Mutual Reserve Building, 305, 
307, 309 Broadway, New York. 





Business Men 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indem- 
nity—as best adapted to 
their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


E. W. SCOTT, President 
346 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 





The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company pays 
more claims daily than there are 
days in the year. This gives a 
suggestion as to the magnitude 
of the company’s business. The 
assets of the Company have 
now reached a total of $128,094, 


315. 


Washington Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Of New York 


Assets, $17,500,000 


JOHN TATLOCK, President. 

















